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SIMLA; WEDNESDAY, APRIL , 97, 1898. 





FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


NOTIFICATION, 
Simla ; the 27th April, 1898. 


No. 712-E.-B,—The following communication, dated the 28rd April 1£98, 
addressed by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, to the 
Right Hon’ble Lord George F. Hamilton, Her Majes'y’s Secretary of State 
for India, is published for general information and guidance :— 

“Her Majesty being fully determined to observe the duties of neutrality 
during the existing state of war between Spain and the United States of 
America, being, moreover, resolved to prevent as far as possible the use of Her ° 

' MajeSty’s harbours, ports and coasts and the waters within Her Majesty's 
territorial jurisdiction in aid of the warlike purposes, of either belligerent and 
to insure, by every lawful means in Her power, the, due observance by Her 
subjects, towards both belligerent powers, of the rules embodied in Article VI 

of the Treaty. of Washington of the 8th. of May, 1871, copies of which are 

“A herewith enclosed, has commanded me to communicate to Your Lordship for your 
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4 THR GAZETTE or INDIA, EXTRAORDINARY, APRIL 27, 1898, : : 
ca mn ere EEE 
guidance the following rules which are to be treated and enforced as Her 
Majesty’s orde:s and directions :-— 


“Rue L.—During the continuance of the present state of war, all ships 
of war of either belligerent are prohibited from making 
use of any port or roadstead in the United Kingdom, the 
Isle of Man or the Channel Islands or in any of Her * 
Majesty’s Colonies cr Foreign -possessions or dependencies 
or of any waters, subject to the territorial jurisdiction of 
the British Crown as a station or place of resort for any 
warlike purpose or for the purpose of obtaining any faci- 
li ies for warlike equipment. And no ship of war of ci her 
belligerent shall heieafter be permitted to leave any such 
port, roadstead, or waters from which any vessel of the 
other belligerent (whether the same shall be a ship of war 
or a merchant ship) shall have previously departed until 
after the expiration of at least twenty-four hours from the 
departure of such last mentioned vessel beyond the terri- 
torial jurisdiction of Her Majesty. 


“ [tute II.—If there is now in any such port, roadstead, or waters, subject 
{o territorial jurisdiction of the British Crown, any ship of 
war of cither belligerent, such ship of war shall leave 
such port, roadstend, or waters within such time, not less 
than twenty-four hours, as shall be reasonable having 
regard to all circumstances and the conditions of such ship 
as to repairs, provisions or things necessary for the subsist- 
ence of her erew. And, if after the date hereof any ship of 
war of either belligerent shall enter any such port, road- 
stead or waters, subject to the ter:itorial jurisdiction of 
the Biirish Crown, such ship shall depar: and put to sea 
within twenty-four hours after her entrance into any such 
port, roadstead, or waters except in case cf stress of 
weather or of her requiring provisions or things necessary 
for the subsistence of her crew or 1epaiis in cither of 
which cases the authorities of the port or of the nearest 
port (as the case may be) shall require her to put to sea 
as soon as possible after the expiration of such period of 
twenty-four hours without permitting her to take in supplies 
beyond what may be necessary for her immediate use, 
and no such vessel, which may have been allowed to remain _ 
within British waters for the purpose of repair, shall con- 
tinue in any such port, roadstead, or wate:s for‘a longer 
period than twenty-four hours ‘after her Hecessat'y ‘repairs 
shall have been compléted. ‘Provided, neveitheléss, that in 
all cases in which there shall ‘be ‘any vesséls (whether ships 
of war or merchant s..ips) of both ‘thé said belligerent patties 
in eerie yr term phoebe 5 
jurisdiction of Her Majesty, ‘there shall be Pr ee 
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“Gaerchantmah) 6f the one belligeren Migerent and the ‘subsequent 


‘departure therefrom ‘of any ‘ship of war of the other 
‘belligerent. ‘And the ‘tine hereby limited for the depar- 


_ ture of such ships of war respectively shall always in case 


of necessity be extended so far as may be requisite for 
igiving effect to this proviso but ‘no further or otherwise. 


“Ruiz Il.—No ship of war of either belligerent shall hereafter be 


permitted, while in any port, roadstead, or waters, subject 
to territorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty, to take in any 
supplies except provisions and such other things as may 
be requisite for the subsistence of her crew and except so 
much coal only as may be sufficient to carry such vessel 
to the nearest port of her own country or to some nearer 
éstination ; and no coal shall be again supplied to any 
such ship of avar in the same or any other port, rondstead, 
or waters, subject to the territorial jur'sdiction of Her . 
Majesty without special permission until after the expira- 
tion of three months from the time when such coal may 
have been last.supplied to her within British waters as 
aforesaid, 


« Rute IV.—Armced ships of cither belligerent are interdicted from carry- 


ing prizes made by them into the ports, harbours, road- 
steads, or waters of the United Kingdom, the Isle of 
Man, the Channel Islands, or any of Her Majesty’s 
Colonies or possessions abroad. The Governor or other 
Chicf authority of cach of Her Majesty’s territcries or 
possessions beyond the scas shall for.iwith notify and 


' publish the above rules.” 


Rules embodied in Article VI of the Treaty of Washington, dated the 
Sth May 1871: 
* A neutral Government is bound— 
« First—To use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arming or equip- 


aye 


ports oF Waters a8 tHe base of Haval operations against the 
other, or for the purpose of the renewal or augmentation 
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ping, within its jurisdiction, of any vessel which it has 
reasonable. ground to believe is intended to cruise or to 
carry on war against a Power with which it is at peace; 
and also to use like diligence to prevent the departure 
from its jurisdiction of any vessel intended to cruiso or 
carry on war as above, such vessel having been specially 
adapted, in whole or in part, within such jurisdiction, to 
warlike use. 


it or suffer either belligerent to make use of its 


of military supplies or arms, or the recruitment of men. 
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“ Taisdly—To exercise due diligence in itso oe aa ‘ oa ah 
to all persons within its jurisdiction, to prevent any viola- 
tion of the Bea obligations an duties.” 


aah 





The Governor-General in Council is pleased to direct that: the Ordors “er 
_ Directions of Her Majesty the Queen, Empress of India, as contained in the _ 
above communication, are to be obeyed by all persons within the limits of 
Her Majesty’s territories and possessions in India. j 


+ 


By Onder of the Governor-General in Council 


Ww. J, CUNINGHAM, © 
Secretary to the Government of India. 
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POLITIOAL, DEPARTMENT. 

NOTIFICATION, 

The 28th April 1898. 

No. 1825P,.—The following notification of the Government of India in 
the Foreign Department, is, under instructions from His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Governor-General in Council, published for general information. 

! By order of the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
D. J. MACPHERSON, 
Offa. Secy. to the Govt. of Bengal, 


NOTIFICATION. 
Simla, the 27th April 1898. 


No. 712£.B.—The following communication, dated the 23rd April 1898, 
Her jesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to the 
Right Hon’ble Lord George F. Hamilton, Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for India, is published for general information and guidance :— 
_ “Her Majesty being fully determined to observe the duties of neutrality 
the existing state of war between Spain and the United States of 
and being, moreover, resolved to prevent, as far as Mngt the use of 
_ Her Majesty's harbours, ports and coasts, and the waters within Her Majesty’s 
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cases the authorities of the port or of the nearest se i as oa case ma 
require her to put to sea as soon as possi ble after e expiration of sux period of 
twenty-four hours without itting her to take in supplies beyond what soy, nee 
be necessary for her immediate use, and no such vessel which may have | 
allowed to remain within British waters for the purpose of repair be 
continue in any such port, roadstead or waters for a longer period than pe eae 
four hours after her necessary repairs shall have been com Har 
nevertheless, that in all cases in which there shall.be any. vessels Soon by 
of war or merchant ships) of both the said belligerent parties in. 
roadstead or waters within the territorial jurisdiction of Her Majesty, tow ; 
shall be an interval of not less than twenty-four hours. between the 

therefrom of any such vessel (whether a rahi of war or merchantman 0) the 
one belligerent and the subsequent departure therefrom of any 
of the other belligerent, and the time hereby limited for ord. 
of such ships of war respectively shall always in case of ering pipe sit 
so far as may be requisite for giving effect to this provision, but no further 
or otherwise. 

Rule 8.—No ship of war of either belligerent shall hereafter be perm cna, 
while in any port, roadstead or waters spbion § to the territorial jurisdiction 
Her Majesty, to take in any supplies except provisions and such other things 
as may be requisite for the subsistence of erew, and except so much ex 
only as may be sufficient to carry such vessel to the nearest port of bere 
vnagetd or to some, nearer destination, and,no coal peace again suppl 
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sp pers, on the subject of the establishment’ of - Id stand> 
at sid in India, are Me Pished for general information : hx 
i a\ 1) Despatch tos the Government of India, to Her Majesty's Suctuaey* of State 
~ for Midia, No. 70 (Financial), dated the goth March 1898, and enclosures. _ 

‘Ke (2) Despatcttto Her Majesty's Secretary.of State, No.79 (Financial), dated the 
agth March: #808, and enclosure, + \ 
“s ¢ Gr Dénpatch to Her poids s Secretary of State, No. 92 (Financial), dated the 24th 

enclosures, 


x 5, Dest i ome er Majesty's Secretary of State, Ne 67 — dated the 2 
4 7 ril 1 x 


i a F , 7 
rn ca No. 7, dated Calcutta, the 3rd March 1898. ‘ 


ie 25 From—The Government of India, Finance. and Commerce Department, 
‘ , To—Het Majesty's Secretary of State for India, Ps 
‘During the period which ‘has elapsed since we wrote our despatch it 
_ September 16, 18979No. 261, our attention has. been drawn by circumstances 
to the pressing necessity of takings active measures to ‘secure the stability of 
Pema which was the main object of the policy adopted in June 1893. 
experience since 1893 has put beyond doubt one of the main 
prin ha om hich the legislation of that year was based,—a principle which 
; lenged at the time,—namely, that a>contraction in the volume of our 
vith 5 ference to the demands of trade, es the cm ipa 
tio old. Before 1893 whi the 
ue of “ite aba hs Mecteucet in. gold Sentinal 
“decline in the vance of silver; but since 1893, althou, 
ver as a ee speaking generally, to decrease, the 
been arrested. .The main difference 
ere st was'that before 1893'the amount of coin in cir- 
owed to increase automatically so as to be sufficient to meet the © 


its reduced Maik while since 1893, this automatic increase 
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few yeats before 1893, and could in some way reverse the | ; 
pt which has intermediately taken place, we should effect 
raising the value to at least sixteen pence. 
3. The scheme of 1893 did actually contemplate, as 
show, this reversal of the increase of circulation effected during e years” 
diately preceding, but'so far as it has hitherto been carried into effect,» 
merely stopped further increase. The average annual addition to the curren 
when the mints were open was about seven, crores, of which,« however, a part” 
only, perhaps half, was a permanent. addition, can amount equivalent to the 
remainder being removed from the circulation principally for the purpose of 
conversion into silver ornaments. It was hoped that the stoppage of an annual 
addition of this magnitude to the rupee currency and the gradual contraction 
of the currency which always occurs under the operation of ordinary causes, 
such as the withdrawal of coins reduced below the current weight by wear and 
tear and the loss or disappearance from circulation of coins, would, in the 
presence of the increasing demands of a continually expanding trade, suffice 
within’a limited time to remove the effect of such increase of comage as 
taken place within a few years immediately preceding 1893, and thus restore 
the exchange value of the rupee to sixteen pence. 
4. It was supposed at first that the process would not be —- prolonged, 
but experience soon indicated that the amount of coin to be withdrawn before 
a rate of sixteen pence could be made operative was very large indeed. The sus- 
sion of the Secretary of State’s drawings in 1893-94 and the consequent with- 
drawal of about 40 or 11 crores from the circulation proved insufficient even in 
the busy season to maintain the rupee at _an exchange rate of 154d. It soon 
became evident also that riew influences of an adverse nature had been called 
into play, and that the process of raising the rupee to the desired exchange value 
might be prolonged, and might be accompanied by fluctuations which, though 
not nearly approaching those of the past, were yet sufficiently large to cause great 
inconvenience both to the public in carrying out the operations of trade and to 
us.in the management of ‘the Government finances. Immediately after the, 
closure of the mints, there was a considerable importation of rupees into, India 
from other countries in which they circulated, though this continued for only 
a few months, and on the whole there has been, since October 1893, a net ex- 
portation of rupees from India amounting, in the case of exportation by sea alone, 
to a sum in excess of two crores, There was probably also a return of 
rupees from hoards into circulation under the influence of. the relative 
cheapness of silver. Speculative influences were also largely brought into 
operation, reports as to the intended re-opening of the mints being indus- 
triously circulated. Later, when the. effect of these influences had been 
dissipated, and the exchange value of the rupee began to rise towards the 
level of sixteen pence, another adverse influence arose—the outcome of want 
of confidence on the part of the public in the future of exchange—in the 
desire of persons in England to conyert their Indian ‘investments (in rupee 
paper and otherwise) into a sterling form, and of persons in India to remit their 
savings and profits and even their investments to England while they could 
do so at a rate of exchange which they were led to believe could not be main- 
tained, The exchange market has been greatly affected by remittances of these 
descriptions. wallet 
5. It is, now, therefore, clear that in June 1893 the volume of the currency 
- was greater than was consistent with the immediate establishment of a rate of 
exchange of 15. 4d. the rupee; and it will be borne in mind that, even after 
the mints were closed, a further,increase was made by the acceptance and. 
coinage of the silver of the Exchange Banks which was in transit. This cause 
of difficulty, however, diminishes, under the operation of the causes »mentioned 
o h erm, et 3, every year Nyon ween ee mints remain closed; and it is — 
we are now much nearer a ; a ae Bhi 

rate Ha 0 than we were in 1893. Sea . erriacsl serene boss seer 
_ 6. But our progress towards that rate has ly 3 hn ae oe 
entirely abnormal state of trade during the mice are, 7 pis ' PaO 
of the rupee almost touched sixteen pence in the cold weather of ahgtrab sdb 
and if trade had been normal instead of being injuriously restricted by ‘ihe: 
effects of plague and famine, it is possible that it would bave been maintai ‘ 
throughout the year at a rate more or less approximating to that lawal main pes: 

4, The fact that exchange attained so high a rate aentihak hich aes ; 
prevailed since December last, immediately upon the setting in of more norma 
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as soon asthe famine came to an end, seems to us 
that, apart from the adverse circumstances which 
the” tendency of retngaena 4 value of the rupee is to 
fluence of the causes specified in pargaraph 3 of this 
h; and, though the rupee has recently somewhat fallen, we believe’ that 
this is it Ea oe measure due to the continuance of the plague in Bombay, 
which. is. undoubtedly affecting adversely the trade of that port. In our 
goer ng ge > sthere is some reason to think that, if we could only pass 
that stage of distrust which appears the moment exchange approximates to 
sixteen pence, to bring into operation influences which interfere with the actual 
realisation of that rate, we might expect it, under normal conditions. of trade, 
to attain the level at which gold would be tendered under our notification of 
~ Jun tia 1893, and the introduction of the gold standard would become prac- 
ticable. : i 


8. Tt is, no doubt, possible that gold may be tendered in the early future, 
though the course of events during the month of January, and since the passing 
of Act Il of 1898 (amending the Indian Paper Currency Act), leads us to think 
that it is not very probable. In any case, it is extremely unlikely to be 
presented in such quantity as to lead automatically to an accumulation of gold 
sufficient for a reserve; and, under these circumstances, we believe that it will 
be wiser not to pursue a course of inaction which may be prolonged indefinitely, 
and that it is desirable in the interests of the State and of the mercantile com- 
munity to terminate the period of transition without further delay.» To the 
State it is really. cheaper in the erd to acquire a reserve of gold by borrowing} 
and thus keep the exchange value of the rupee at a steady level of sixteen 
pa than to bear for years the burden of ex enditure entailed by the lower 
evel of the rupee in the discharge of our sterling liabilities in London, in the 
issue of the pay of the British Army in India (that being fixed in sterling), and 
in the payment of exchange compensation allowances. To the mercantile 
community we are under some obligation to effect the prompt establishment 
of that fixity of exchange which was the main reason for the closure of the 
mint$ in 1893. ‘It is not desirable that-their legitimate business transactions 
should be hampered and embarrassed by the uncertainty of exchange, nor is it 
good for the country that the want of confidence in the stability of the rupee 
should discourage the investment of capital in India, while all available capital 
is remitted to England whenever the exchange value of the rupee rises toa 
high level. A prolongation of the period of transition may also be accompanied 
by recurring periods of stringency in the money market, and by inducements 
to speculate in exchange operations to the injury of legitimate trade. For 
these and other reasons, and in view of the length to which the transition 
period of our currency policy has already extended, we are. of opinion that 
we ought not to wait longer for the attainment of our object by the gradual 
operation of the causes described, however certain we may be that they would 
in the end produce the desired result; ,and that we ought at once to take 
active steps to secure the early establishment of a gold standard and a stable 
exchange. 


- Our first endeavour should be the accumulation of that reserve of gold 
tach, as was pointed out by Lords Farrer and Welby in their minute appended 
to the Report of the 1893 Commission, is a necessary preliminary to a gold 

nt They thought it possible that this reserve might be automatically 
attained; but of this we have little hope without longer waiting than we consider 
advisable. We know now that one of the main reasons of this failure is that 
our rupee circulation had before the closing of the mints been increased to such 
an extent that it fully, and more than fully, supplied all the demands of trade, 
and allowed no room for any further addition in the form of gold. We consider 
therefore that the remedy for this state of things is to remove from circulation 
as 1 y, $0 ‘much of the increases which were made to the circulating 
‘medium immediately before 1893 as we may find to be redundant. The 
necessary condition of a fixed rate of exchange between two countries is_ 
that, when the currency of one of them becomes redundant as compared 
with that of the other, the redundancy ma be relieved by the wichdrawal, 
fora time, of the excess coin, and we wish e to reach the condition 
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in which our circulating medium (using that term in its: 
ing not only active circulation from hand to hand, but the 
Banks and of the Treasury and the like) is not comp _wholly of silv 
which has no equal value outside the country, but contains also a ma 
gold which is capable of being used elsewhere as coin, and will the 
natural course flow to where it is most wanted. Our total Tupee currency is_ 
estimated to be at present somewhere about 120 crores, to which we have to add 
4o crores of fiduciary circulation of currency notes. This ameunt may therefore 
be said to have been ascertained by experience to be much more than is consist- 
ent with a maintenance of a rate of sixteen pence in the season of inactive trade | 
and to be a little more than is consistent with that rate at the time of active 
trade. Sida hh spe ae 
10, It is impossible with any. exactness to say, and it can only be ascer+ 
tained by actual experience, by how much this Tupee circulation has to’ be 
decreased in order to remove its redundancy. (It must be remembered that 
redundancy is a relative term; what is sufficient for a rate of exchange of 14d: 
the rupee is necessarily redundant for a rate of 16d. We use the term in this 
despatch with reference to a rate of 16d. the rupee.) But some considera- 
tions point to the zmount being within quite manageable limits. For sm 8 
ing 
















there are 24 crores, more or less, of currency notes in circulation inclu 
the amounts held in our own treasuries. If we could imagine that amount of 
circulation, at present existing in the form of currency notes, suddenly converted 
into £ 16,000,000 in gold, it seems impossible that Indian trade should be able 
to get on without having part at least of that amount held in actual circulation; 
in other words, it would not be possible for that amount of gold coin to be 
remitted out of the country without the value of the. rupee being forced up to 
a point which would arrest the stream of export. If this is the case, 24 crores 
of rupees is the outside limit of the amount which it might be necessary to 
convert into gold coin, in order to introduce a stable exchange of 16d. 
accompanied by an actual (active or inactive) circulation of gold at that com- 
parative value; and it is more than probable that the amount required may, 
really fall far short of this. ei 

, 11. The mere reduction of circulation might be carried out in the same “way 
in which it was effected in 1893, namely, by abstaining from drawing Council 
Bills, until we have an accumulation of, say, twenty crores in excess of our 
ordinary balances. But this procedure would be both costly and, as we believe, 
ineffective; in the first place the permanent locking-up of twenty crores 
of rupees would cost us the interes! on that amount, or on the amount of gold 
borrowed in England during the suspension of drawings, and in the second 
place the existence of this accumulation of silver coin would be a perpetual 
menace to the exchange market and would entirely prevent any confidence 
in the future of the rupee. We must not only withdraw the amount. from 
circulation, but we must show by the method we adopt that our intention is 
that it should cease to exist in the form of coin, and that its place, as coin, is 
to be taken by gold. Our proposal is therefore to melt down existing rupees, 
having first provided a reserve of gold both for the practical purpose of taking 
the place of the silver, and in order to establish conidence in. the issue of our 
measures. 

12. With reference to the proposal to melt down rupees, we desire to invite 
Your Lordship’s attention to the fact that an actual reduction of the silver 
-currency was an integral part of the proposals made by the Government of India 
in their Despatch No. 160 of June 21, 1892, as will be seen by a reference. to, 
paragraphs 10 and 12 of the minute of the same date which sketched the 
method which the Government proposed to adopt for the introduction of a gold- 
standard in India. Those proposals were ultimately adopted, and the first. step 
to-give effect to them was the passing of Act VIII of 1893 closing the mints. ee 
Just before he quitted office as Financial Member of Council, Sir D.. Barbour. 
very strongly urged the adoption of this measure in paragraphs, 13 and 14 of hiss — 
minute of October 16, 1893, which formed an enclosure » of Despatch No. 359 Hs: 
of November 1, 1893. The Government of India again urged the same pr | 
in the telegram of December 30, 1853. It will-thus be seen that this ; roposal_ ) 
no new thing, but is one which has from the first been advocated by Pm wre 
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eo (nine months only) 

We ought to*be able to supply nearly the whole of 
rupee standard (‘916) being good enough for most of the purposes for which 
silver is imported into India, and thus ina single year we might calculate upon 
in this way of ten crorcs of rupees of coined silver, being the equiva- 
lent of the above value, and reducing by this amount the actual rupee circula- 
on the question of our finding a market for the 
bullion obtained by melting rupees, we may mention that nearly the whole of 

the silver consumption in India ‘before 1893 was supplied by melting down — 
our rupees, the amount of fine silver passing direct into consumption being 

comparatively small. 

14. We do not regard this measure as having any important permanent 
effect on the silver market, even if we were under an 
weight to such considerations, The annual production of silver is valued at 
£18,000,c00, while our sales would be hmited to six crores worth, or say 
£4,000,co» a year, and would probably last over only a year or two. 

15. We may observe that our proposed selling of silver in addition to its 
direct effect on the rate of exchange would also have a not unimportant 
indirect effect, inasmuch as the operation would meet the demand for silver in 
India, and thus increase for the time the balance of trade that has to 
discharged by Council Bill remittances. 

16, Our first step, however, is, as already indicated, to obtain a reserve o 
actual gold coin, and this we can only do by’borrowing in England. Our pro- 
posal is that Her Majesty’s Government should move Parliament to pass an Act 

iving the Secretary of State power to borrow up toa maximum of £20,000,000 

or the purpose of establishing a gold standard in India. 
whole of this amount may not be required, but we believe that the possession 
of the power to push our efforts in the direction we indicate until our object is 
- attained, will greatly enhance the effect of our first more limited operations. 
The amount which may actually be required in order to establish exchange 
steadily at the level of 1s. 4d. the rupee, can, as we have already said, only be 
determined by experience, and we have named as the maximum to which 
ower should be taken, an amount which, we may take it, Is 
certainly sufficient and the interest on which the revenues of India can afford 
We think it most desirable that the maximum should be so fixed as to 
avoid any risk of having to move Parliament a second time for further borrow- 
wers; and the Act should provide that the borrowing shall be in ‘such 
instalments as. may be deemed desirable by the Secretary of State, and should 
require the Secretary of Stateto ship to India immediately in sovereigns the 
amounts borrowed under the powers. 

#7. It will be desirable to keep the powers under the proposed Act distinct 
from the Secretary of State’s general borrowing powers ; and the operations under 
them should be kept distipct from those under the ordinary borrowing powers 
and during the continuance of the transactions, held in separate account. 

_ 18. We recommend that, as soon as the Statute is passed, Your Lordship 
should at once boriow and ship to India £5,000,000 in gold. The sovereigns 
would be placed by us in our Reserve Treasuries, and held ready for such use as 
events may show to be expedient. 

__ 1g. The first use to which this gold would be_put would be to supply the defi- 
ciency in our balances caused by the sale of silver. We may reckon that our sale 
of ten crores of coined rupees would return to onr treasuries oily Rx. 6,000,090, 
and the balance of Rx. 4,000,000 would have to be made up out of the gold we 
have in hand, and would absorb about £2,700,000.0f it. The result of the first 
year’s operations would therefore be, omitting altogether any effect it might 
have in diverting gold towards India in ordinary course of commerce (that is, 
_ under conditions the same as those now existing) that Rx. 6,000,000 of existing 

Tupee currency would be taken out of public use and paid over into our treasuries 

aot hoe ‘returned into the circulation in payment to the importers of 
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24. The cost of the ly ai sed measures remains to be estin 
- interest on a sterling eR producing £20,000,000 would be £550,0 















i tion available for. ies sere wou : 
Rx, 12,000,000, and the amount of coined rupees in our possession, : 
the form of gold, would be £5,300,099, giving a total reduction of 


cutrency, of twenty, crores. , But the considerations we have abéve stated | te 
4 the eve this point. is reached, the .exchange rate would have «attained — 
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the level of 16 pence, or even higher, and sovereigns would have | flowed into 
the country to fill up» the deficiency of current circulation. outside our own 


“palances, caused by the withdrawal of silver coin, It is not our intention'te — ao 
part with any of the gold in our possession until this condition of things,ig 


~ feached, and as we can, under the law, always pass it into the ‘currency reserve, : 
" aot : igs oy 


we shall find no difficulty in retaining it. eat 
_.. gt. When we have reached the stage in quéstion, the ign will be a 
recognized coin of the Empire, in use in its ebief cities at least, and as long as 
this condition can be maintained, the: exchange will be stable at about 16a, 
We always have it in our power to carry the operation even further by with» 
drawing a still larger quantity of silver and replacing it by gold coin; and we» 
recognize that ‘circuinstances may arise in which such a measure may be-forced 
upon us. But our present intention is rather to trust to the automatic opera 
tions of trade. The amount of coin required for the needs of com 
increases every year; and as we permit no increase in the amount of ‘silver 
coin, we may reasonably expect that the effect of the increasing demand for 
edin will be to raise exchange to a point at which gold will flow into the country, 
and remain in the circulation of it. ‘The position. will thus become stronger 
and, stronger as time goes on, but at the beginning at least gold will not be in 
cireulation in the country to more than the extent necessary to secure 
stability of exchange. The mass of the circulation will be a. silver circulation, 
maintained at an appreciated value (just as it is at present), and we can be 
content to’ see gold coin remain little more than a margin, retained in 
circulation by the fact that its remittance out of the country would create 4 
scarcity of coin which would have the effect of raising the exchange value 


~ of the silver rupee in such manner as.to bring it back, or at the very least to 
- stop. the outward current of remittanee. We shall have attained a gold 


standard. under conditions not dissimilar from those prevailing in. France, 
though not a gold circulation in the English sense ; and this last may possibly 
not be necessary at all, ea 
22..We cannot help thinking that the determination of the Govern- 
ment. to take active steps in the manner we have stated,’ will have the 
éflect. of reversing the influence of the distrust in the: re of the 
rupee, which at present not only prevents the importation of geld to 
meet the demands of trade, notwithstanding the much ‘higher rate of 
ling capital out 
of the country. lf this distrust were once overcome by the sight of the 
Government actually importing gold and taking measures, at some cost to 
itself, to introduce gold into the -circulation of the country (that is, into the 
reserve of marginal circulation, even if it does not find its way into active circu- 
lation), we believe that before the Rx. 12,000,000 has been withdrawn from the 
public circulation, gold will have flowed in to take its place; and the current 
circulation will have reached the condition in which it adapts itself to the 
fluctuations of the trade demand upon it, by the process of transfer of coin 
from India when it is redundant and to India when it is deficient. PEE 
93. In the circumstances in which India is placed this ebb and ow of 
gold would probably take place through the operation of Government remit- 
tances. The Government of India would remain under the obligation to remit gs 
£ 16,000,000 or £17,009,000 to England in every year. The real remittance has 
to take place in exported produce, of which the accounts are adjusted through 
Council drawings. It is our assumption throughout that this balance of t : 
will continue, and that it is consistent with the maintenance of the exchan 
-yalue of the rupee at 16 pence; and past experience, in our opinio 
warrants this assumption, ‘The outflow and inflow of gold will be 
adaptation, in point of time, of the drawings of the Secretary of S 
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manner in which the loss on the melting do 
accounts, that is, whether it will be st 
» matter, We have indicated above the 

keep the transactions in separate 
Il actu o be the appreciated value of the rupees 
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‘have been led by public discussions in England to believe 
ty's Government might be willing to entertain the pr to 
.assistance to India, in some shape, towards the attainment of the object we h 
While we cannot plead inability on our own part to carry ou 
into effect, at any rate so far asthe stage to which at present we propose 
‘them, we think it our duty to represent that the establis ofa 
































‘gold standard in India is a matter of Imperial concern, and that Indias 

- fairly-claim that the whole burden should not be put upon her, We wou 
_ urge that. Her Majesty's Government should contribute galt pathos 
sistance, but by creating that greater confidence which w ieee 
e result,of their publicly assuming a share of the liability. 


“ete We baie that the effective introduction of the go siden 
_ be'welcomed by the banking and mercantile communities. and by the 1 
‘ Se sorte Mt bem indeed been pressed upon us strongly by the Bengal . 
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as Chambers of Commerce (copies of whose letters will be found 

- the'enclosures) and in the press that the time has arrived to put am end 
~ uncertainty and fluctuations of exchange ; and the discussion in the | 
Roane ‘of Commerce on February 9 indicates that the members ‘of. 
ber share this opinion. We think, therefore, that we may expect their: 
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“support in the measures we propose, though neither the Bengal Chamber 
~~ the Bombay Chamber sin 9.00 in res of any particular'scheme to secure 
~ the object, and the Madras Chamber has supported with some modifications, 
the proposals. of Mr. Lindsay to which we allude below. Accordingly, we. 
strongly urge that no time should be lost by Her Majesty's Government in — 
giving eflect to our proposals. . 2 
-. 27 Evidence of the widéspread concurrence in the feeling to which the 
Chambers of Commerce have given voice will be found in the number of, 
~ schemes which have been proposed to attain the object aimed at in our present 
_ proposals-and in the interest evinced in the discussion of those schemes. We_ 

- gave careful consideration to all such schemes and suggestions as promised any - 


\ 
’ 


3 coe solution of the difficulties before we decided to adopt the scheme we 
have now recommended to Your Lordship; and we think it well to allude to 
- the two best known of them. 
98, The first of the two is one recently republished’ in this country in © 
association with the name of Mr. A. M. Lindsay; and is the type of several 
~ others, ¢ hich have as their object the establishment of a gold standard 
ctaal gold currency. It is, briefly, that, in addition to offering: 
gold in exchange for rupees at the rate of sixteen pence, the: 
‘should also offer to receive rupees in exchange for gold st a some- 
ate, sterling drafts on London being issued in exchange for rupees. 
ave been made public in England in full in its most recent 
oe ee » in a recent Indian newspaper — 
y through the withdrawal of rupees i 
“parine  m ur main: 
























suggested by Mr. Lindsay would be operative, an annua 
sum of about £17,000,000 to discharge our’ sterling liabilities. In addition to 
his anticipation that the Indian money market could not support the with. 
drawal of the number of rupees which would ra: to dangerously reduce the 
gold reserve, Mr. Lindsay relies‘on the general fidence in. the’ future stability ( 
of exchange which the promulgation of his scheme would induce as a 
certaif to prevent the demand for gold in London rising toa sum which would 
Occasion us any inconvenience; but we think that such copfidence is much 
more likely to be established by the accumulation of a strong gold reserve in 
India than under his plan, which contemplates the keeping of the reserve in 
London, and we prefer to establish confidence by that measure without involy- 
ing ourselves ina liability we might possibly ndét be able to discharge. Instead. 
of lengthening this despatch by further remarks on Mr. Lindsay's proposals, 
we append as an enclosure a memorandum by our Honourable Colleague Sir. 
J. Westland which discusses the scheme in some detail. ; 


29. The other scheme we wish to mentioa is that of Mr. L. C. Probyn, | 
contained in a volume of papers published in 1897 by Effingham Wilson. Mr. 
Probyn proposes to establish the reserve of gold in India, but in order to pre- 
vent the gold passing into circulation and disappearing into hoards ‘ve object 
which Mr. Lindsay also has in view), he proposes that gold should not be 
coined but that it should be kept in stamped bars of a high value. We do 
not think it either desirable or necessary that gold coins should, until the gold 
standard has for some time been established, pass to any appreciable extent yee 
general circulation : under the scheme we have above proposed, the bulk of the 
currency in circulation, and practically the whole of it. outside the Presidency 
towns—in which the Banks might, like ourselves, hold: reserves in gold coin— 
would continue to consist of rupees and currency notes. But we do not think 
it necessary, in order tosecure that result, to refuse to have legal-tender gold ¢oins 
of a convenient value. We are, moreover, not satisfied that there odie be any 
smaller disappeararce into hoards of the gold bars, which it would be easy to sub- 
divide, than of gold coins, We are also of opirion that the simpler and more 
direct a monetary standaril can’ be ‘made, the more acceptable it will be to the 
public. We think that the only state of things which can be called a thoroughly 
satisfactory attainment of a gold standard is one in which the gold coins 
which represent our standard are those also which are good for payments in 
England. 


30. Atthe same time, if experience should hereafter indicate that there is 
any advantage in having the gold standard represented by a coin or-piece of 
bullion too large to be used for ordinary monetary purposes, the course sug- 
gested by Mr. Probyn, or one like it, is still open to us. It will be observed 
that we do not contemplate the actual issue of gold coins by the Government, 
either for treasury purposes or in payment of currency notes, until the 
measures we have taken actually result in the establishment of the value 
of the rupee at sixteen pence, and the use of sovereigns to some extent, 
however small, as a permarent part of the circulation, .There is therefore 
no necessity for our immediately determining whether. the gold coin to 
which we shall give the quality of legal tender (as opposed to exchange- 
ability secured by our own readiness to deal in them at our treasuries at a 
stated value) should be the sovereign or some other coin, being a multiple 
thereof ; for example, the £5 coin of England. But the transactions of the 
people of this country are for the most part on so small a scale that even the 
sovereign would be too high in value for any but casual use, except in the 
centres of trade; anda coinage, composed like that of France. of gold coins 
bearing their intrinsic value and silver coins bearing a token value, would, for’ 
any purpose of actual use in India, containa very much smaller Proportion of © 
gold than the English or French currency, Our ‘present belief is that. even 
with the sovereign as the standard coin, the amount to be procured and passe 
into circulation is not so large as to be beyond our means; and we hold that. 
what we ought to aim at, and what we have every prospect of successfully 
attaining, is the introduction of the English sovercign itself as a current 
coin, and that gold bars of high value, such as. Mr. ‘Probyn proposes, which 
are not adapted for use, in any sense, as an actual circulating medium, are” 
not a satisfactory form of the possession of a gold standard, =~ =. 
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will send out one penny to India at 15. 4d. 
ck probably at.a much lower rate. If India is tobe 
+ cheap capital is absolutely necessary to develop her. 




















¢ it work easily, callin a Si mang . Acar 
ha does not consider that a reserve of 5 millions, to be kept ir 
ibs dasea against, is sufficient. The Chamber would suggest t 
_ be at least 10 millions; but ic does nat see why the expense in connectio 
uld not be reduced by holding part of it in Consols, on which gold 
Socromed cheaply in an emergency, though the Chamber does not 
» would arise. ¥ ; 3 et 
regards Council Bills, these could still be offered when ex : 
is minimum of ts. 33¢. When, op if, they could not be 4 of a 
Government of India would obtain its sterling requirements by buying 
Standard Office at 15. 34d. paying in rupees. If from this or other 
reserve fell below safety point, say 7 millions, the rupees received by the Go 
Office would be melted, sent home, and sold for gold to replenish the reserve, 
the transaction being only temporary, as explained by Mr. Lindsay. eso: 
If one could imagine some vast quantity of rupees, say, 25 or 50 ¢ be ay 
tendered at 15. 3$d., this scheme might break es through the possibility of ‘sell the 
melted silver tosuch an enormous extent. But where are these 25 or 50 crores to come fi om? 
If they existed, it would indicate an excessive redundancy of currency. But. Chamber 
does not, believe in the possibility of even 10 crores being tendered, When once 
dence was established, as the Chamber thinks it very soon would elie pOenene he 
reversed, capital would flow to India, gold would be tendered in excess of the 10 mi j 
reserve, the proceeds of such excess gold would be used to buy silver to be sent een 
India to be-coined, and Iadia would rejoice in the cheap capital to develop her resource e uP 
which she so greatly needs, oe : Lise ng i 
The Chamber does one overlook the fact that — — will be heavily handi-. 
capped, in competing with silver-using countries by a fixed 4s. 4d, rupee ; | it to ¢ ppt to 
Sa tl does not seem tobe within the limits. of pA 21 i aeee:. s 
erything into cohsideration, the Chamber thinks that the advantages of a. 
india enerally greatly outweigh those which producers obtain from a fl 
sionally lower level of exchange, . rie : €it7 
The Chamber is in favour of an import duty on silver—either fixed or on a sliding 
scale—so as to bring the intrinsic value of the rupee in India nearer to its bullion value, an 
to check, especially at first, the competition between silver and rupeés, 


In conclusion, I have the honour to state that the Chamber is convinced of the supreme, 
importance of securing a stable exchange and thereby attracting capital to India, and- 
advocates the most careful consideration of Mr. Lindsay's scheme,’ which, the Chamber __ 


a dary might, in principle, though possibly with some modifications, be successfully 
adopted. 
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Enclosure No. III. 


_ Exteaet from the Pioneer, dated 6th January 1898, describing Mr. A, M. Lindsay's Currency Scheme, 
_ The name of Mr. A. M. Lindsay has been for several years past associated with a plan ; 
for the establishment in India of a Gold Standard without a Gold Coeconey) The plan is based’ 
upon the authority of Ricardo, and Mr. Lindsay also claims that it is in essence ideahical with shee 
the plan proposed by a Parliamentary Committee in 1804, of which Pitt, Fox, and other: 
statesmen were members, for regulating and adjusting Exchange between 
Ireland. «A gold currency, it is argued, isnot requited for India, where gold coin, 
into circulation, would soon disappear into hoards or be. converted into met 
it nate cbecise: it a monecemey to say that the introduction. of a gold currency 
as the outcome of the endeavours of a great many years—perhaps of, a gener ‘ion— 
be a task beyond the powers of the Poe iden The ia lem to yo 
how to introduce a gold standard, and thus secure fixity of exchange » by 1 
other countries possessing a gold standard, without providing gold coins fc 
lation. To this problem Mr. rgd has applied himself, and in yiew of 
of the Government of India in the currency despatch of last September 
ro oi Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Lindsay's plan-and ai 
a useful and opportune contribution to the discussions on this 
ndsa Peondamns as a half measure Sir David Barbour’s propo: 
hh systems by the receipt of gold at a certain’ rate, bec 
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drawn by the London Gold Standard Office. 
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t cw 
nd oe sat effecting « 
where gold is given freely 
t and it is analogous to 
ce will oo d sell rupees much in the way the Net 
ome teow geet There is also extreme economy of peice 
“3 better ‘i asin he nature of the scheme can be had by 
which exchange alcutta and se yo kept within s 
one-half per cent to pe specie from the one city A eeeaera 
indebtedness between the two places is constantly changing. the exchan 
ed, would fluctuate up to that limit, whereas the fluctuation never exceeds 
. per cent, because the Currency Office at each place is hii - 
rates to all applicants for large transfers, - 


Ht will be observed that the schemes call for little change in exk 
het; All that was done in 1893 by way of regulating the q 
currency was to make rupees available to all applicants in. pe i Pas 


at the rate of 44 grains troy of fine gold or at 1s, 
roposed is to aatenet: this arrangement and complete eT regulation of 


Cote making in return — convertible into sterling money at a si 
rood only ti sued ly = in ore, meres when ny wl ry 
er the provision of 1893 the rupee curren expand 
Sree le for exchange to exceed 15. 4d. fee 
‘must be equally clear that, provided ¢ India 
“and pg to set the interest charge involved, it is as petals are. prc obey i 


that ‘the proposed: provision for conversion of rupees 
currency to contract automatically in accordance with, ep pac of Kade 


exc d below 1s. 3i@. India’s currency will be linked with : ies i s i 
Sal bese safined stthia convenient limits ; and the the standard of ave bethe = sie 
Tas caplnn teats Say, 7°53344 grains troy of fine gold. ; 


Mr, Lindsay thinks that it will also’be conceded that no cther fandbes yet teveed 
of conf upon India an effective gold’ standard on a more economical footing. 
order to i a gold peas gold is required to meet— - ie: 


1st-—Demands for gold coins in the active circulation. Notes ar et 4 
India, and handy gold coins of full metallic value will be much | in - a 


and.—Demands for speculative purposes, ven ba ges 


3rd.—Demands for hoarding. A handy coin of ‘full value wid be prefered to silver : ee 
sdoins bearing extrinsic value. — S Senate 


4th,—Demands for export of currency. 
Under the plan proposed the demand for gold in connection with the weg ae 
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coiifined to demands for export, None will be used m the active circulation, 
in curcent use are preferred for-hoarding, demands for hoards will be small. 


The only expense, or rather liability, to be incurred will be the interest au Gold 
Standard Reserve, and against this a oY ~ 


-  rst-—The saving in exchange on Council Soe compensation allowance, 
ee pay of the British soldiers, 


and.—The profit of 2 per cent on the alte at the saa price 
purchased at the minimum price 1s. 34d. 


grd.—The profit (50 per cent or more at present) on the sale of n 
_. Short-lived demands:for conversion of rupees into sterling m i 
Rhy and the more of such demands. ha tear It ig Bog 
"ee 8 acy that could exhaust the Gold Standard Reserve and entail 
ont cevets ercfore, important to ascertain how much curren Elid can 
iod : and it must be confessed that it is very difficult to | 
estimate. ‘There is of course a sel aise ee a t mde of 
asin that ie facility of conversion afforded 
: corrective being applied with special oa Ki 
nomic Fournal of Bec mber 1892, “As H.S. Fi in 
next to bimetallism, thie was the best scheme yet de 
- would hardly survive a continued adverse balance of Be Ty 
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Widian money ‘markets bear’ without forces ‘being pat in niotiow that would rectify the 
balance of trade and call for the return of the remittances, The experience of the second 









is no ¢ ‘becausé the remedial machinery was not then in operation, In 
» the utmost hare extent of a foreign drain one must look to.the balances of 2 
e Presidency Banks, which contain all the funds likely to be tendered for conversion | 
into ster money, ing that these funds increase steadily when trade shows _ 
an adverse balance; ynd the problem is to fix upon an outside limit beyond which these 
Banks could spare no further funds without raising their rates of interest to a height that 
_will depress prices and create a demand for return of the currency exported. It is difficult 
to bring currency back unless there is confidence in the future of exchange } but, given 
conditions that will inspire confidence, ‘Mr. Lindsay estimatés that £5,000,000° assisted 
with a prohibitive duty on silver, or £10,000,000 wi such assistance, of, say, 7} and 15 


half of 18 


crores, is more than India can spare at any period. 


: mr 
Explanation of minor features of the Scheme, 


_ The amounts of the drafts have been limited to £1,000 or Rs. 15,000 and upwards, and ~ 
the conversion rates are 1s. 4;',d. and 1s. 34d. showing: a difference of 2 per cent. These 
limits are fixed because it would be unfair and prejudicial to the banking interest for Goy- 
ernment to compete more than is actually necessary with the exchange banks. Two 
cent is the actual cost of transmitting specie to and from England and India, and had India 
a gold cutrency her exchange would fluctuate 2 percent at most. The Gold Standard 
Olfices will no more interfere with banking business than steamers do when they gold 
coins from one gold-using country to another. The banks will buy and sell sterling bills 
within or about the rates quoted by the Government, and it is only on occasions when a gold 
shipment would be necessary between gold-using countries that the banks or the public 
will remit through the Gold Standard Offices, In fact, the probability is that the s will 

be the only important remitters through these offices, just as they are the only parties to 
make much use of the facilities offered by the Paper Currency’ Department for remitting 
between Calcutta and Bombay. Y : : 


Reasons for locating in London, instead of in India, the proposed Gold Conversion Fund 
; Sor the Indian Currency, NaN ge Renae ea 


«4, The gold will be required only for settlement of the balances of Hidia’s foreign’ in- 
debtedness, and “as London is the one great centre for settlentent of portion. 
indebtedness _ it will be the most convenient spot both for receipt and payment of the gold. - 


2. There must be a certain amount of uncertainty as to the quantity-of: gold or sterling 
money required as conversion fund, and gold or sterling money can always be borrowed in 
London at short notice, whereas there would be no facilities for prompt, replenishment in 
India. 


3. The establishment of the fund in India would withdraw gold from. London, whereas 
its location in the Bank of England would strengthen the great central reserve of the 
Empire. ache oh: 


_ 4. India is a hoarding country, and if her currency is made convertible on the spot into. 

old bars, and these bars are always exchangeable on the spot into currency, there is a 
8 ‘er that the gold bars will be absorbed into-hoards and kept there, iristead: of rupees 
feat extrinsic value, , 


. The location of the reserve in India might create a monetary crisis under excep- 
tional circuinstances. Although London can obtain gold in a few days’ time both from 
Paris and Berlin, yet a monetary crisis occurs there nowand thén, because the gold is not 
obtainable promptly. India is protected, as a rule, from these crises by the meee of | 
Council wire ers; but these are not always available; and looking to great 
distance between London and India, the issue of fresh currency should not be delayed until 


gold can be imported. 
_ 6. Under ordinary circumstances (i.¢., except during or shortly after periods of redun- 
dancy) the gold nal be the | nblic Hanh couversion Pind will Be for the purchave of new 

- Tupe aia the 1d will therefore be used by Government in the purchase’ of 

witsrfos the oni As silver can best be bought in London, it is desirable that G - 

ent should receive the gold there. If the gold is received in India and the silver bou 

re, nly will Goyernment have to buy in a small and: unreliable market, but two 

ils will be sent to India when one only, v/s, silver, is wanted, = 


hs object ect of ‘the scheme is to prevent the use of | old as curreney in India and | 
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making her-currency convertible on the spot into gold bars that could not be used in the 
local Nooaion H me when Scotland had the same rs in view, she naturally made her 
currency convertible into drafts on London and locat there her Id conversion fund ; 
and when a similar economical measure was contemplated in Ireland in 1804, Pitt, Fox, 
Canning; and the other members of the Parliamentary Committee recommended that the 
version fund should be located in London and the local currency made convertible into 
drafts on that fund. jie " : 
To the objection to the plan that the liability which the Government will incur under it 
is indefinite, Mr. Lindsay's answer is— 


a 


1st,—That the currency machinery proposed will contract the rupee currency only as. 4 


far as may be necessary, and no further. It will be automatic, and will 
therefore act with all the accuracy withwhicha gold currency would act; 
» not a single rupee will be withdrawn from circulation in excess of what ‘is 

necessary, and therefore the machinery will involve the minimum of 
expense. 

and.—That it will be an unfailing (that is, the orthodox) remedy for an unfavourable 
balance of indebtedness. $ 

3rd.—That it will be an effective preventive of a fall in exchange, each fall involving 
heavy loss in the payments of the State. 





Minute by THE HONOURABLE SiR eS et K.C.S.L., examining Mr. Lindsay's 
cheme, 


Mr. Lindsay’s scheme is described in Enclosure No. III in words which are understood 
to have Mr. Lindsay's own ne tp He proposes that the Government should offer to 
sell, without limit, on the one hand rupee drafts in India at the rate of exchange of 16‘; 
pence the rupee, and on the other hand sterling drafts on London at the rate of exchange 
of 154 pence the rupee. He also proposes that when the demand for gold drafts on-London 
becomes ‘so great as to indicate the necessity, the volume of the rupee currency should be 
contracted by melting down rupees, the:silver bullion being sold for gold. . 


The funds connected with the transactions are to be kept separate from the ordinary 
Government balances in “Gold Standard” Offices in London and in Calcutta, and Bombay, 
The London Office is to be kept in funds to meet the drafts drawn on it— _ ‘es 


(1) by borrowing in gold to the extent of five or ten millions sterling ; 
(2) by the receipts realised by the sale of drafts on India ; 
(3) by the receipts realised by the sale of the silver bullion in rupees melted down; 
and, ‘ 
(4) when necessary, by further gold borrowing. 
The Indian Offices are tobe kept in funds to meet the drafts drawn on them— 


(1) by the receipts realised by the sale of drafts on London; 


(2) by the coinage, when necessary, of new rupees from bullion purchased by the 
London Office and sent to India. . 


The two main objects of the scheme are—firstly, to make the sterling and rupee cur- 
rencies interchangeable at rates approximating to 16 pence the rupee, and, secondly, in 
making rupees convertible into sterling, to do so in a manner that will prevent the use of 
gold as money in India. 


2 There is no doubt that a Conversion Fund, which is ready and sufficient at all times 
to issue sovereigns in exchange for, sey, 15% rupees, and to receive them in exchange for, 
say, 15 rupees, will have the effect of maintaining the exchange somewhere about these 
values. So far as regards this object it is immaterial whether the Conversion Fund is held 
in England or in India, or partly in one and partly inthe other. The question. of locality 
merely affects the convenience of the persons who will tender for exchange, and will add 
rdkog quarter-rupee difference a further difference in respect of charges of actual remit« 

ec, 
3. In Mr. Lindsay's plan that side of the Conversion Fund which receive ys 
gold is located in England partly because, as above stated, one of his objects ay d ae 
old entirely out of circulation in India, where he thinks it would only be absorbed. for 
oarding, and pe because the gold will be required only for the settlement of the bala 
of India’s foreign indebtedness, and London, being the great centre for the settlement. 
international indebtedness, is considered to be the most convenient place for the rece 
and payment of gold, Mr. Lindsay also wishes to avoid the withdrawal of gold from Lon 
—a measure which might weaken the great central reserve of the Empir ¢ iy 


his feature seems to be a distinct objection to the scheme, The public will 
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‘reserve intended to support the introduction and maintenance ofa gold standard jn an 
country ought to be kept in the country if it is to produce its full effect in the way an 
‘establishing the copfidence which is althost indispensable to the success of the measure. If 
the Indian gold’ ¢ is located in London and the pe believe that it may at any time 
vanish in supplying the requirements of trade or of the Secretary of State, confidence will 
hardiy be “established j and in any case it seems certain that a reserve of any named 
amount will produce,a greater effect if it is located in India than if it is six thousand miles 
away. i 5 ‘ . : 


4. The method and principle of cperation of the scheme are very much the same 
as those on which our own proposils iare based. Given a‘ circulation composed of a 
‘certain number of rupees and given a certain condition of*trade in point of volume and 
"activity, the rate of exchange will tend to some definite point, Ifthe number of rupees is 
diminished or the activity of trade increased, the rate of exchange will rise,’and vice versd. 
It follows that if rupees are bought and locked up, the rate of exchange will be raised, 
and if the Government offers to buy them up at 153 pence and coutinues to so buy them 
up as long as they are offered (as they will be as long as the exchange value is. Jess than 
15% pence), the value will ultimately be raised to 15% pence. But it is merely an assump- 
tion that the difference between the number of existing rupees and the number at which 
the exchange would rise to 15% pence is so small that the absorption of five millions or ten 
millions worth would be —: to bring about the result. It assuredly would not have 
been enough had the scheme been introduced in 1893. It may be enough now that the 
volume and activity of trade have increased so much aboverthe standard of 1893; but, on 
the other hand, it may not, The scheme, therefore, would involve the undertaking of an 
indefinite liability. 


5, Further, in so far as the contraction of the rupee currency is concerned, there is no 
reason why the Government should offer a fixed rate for the rupees, for it would obtain all 
the advantage which the plan brings by the reduction of the volume of currency, if it were 
to offer simply something more than the marketrate for the time being. Fhe rate proposed 
by Mr. Lindsay would have been much higher than. 'the market rate if the operation had 
been begun in 1894, a, 


6. An offer of this kind, it may be admitted, would not have the same effect as the 
offer of a fixed rate, in steadying the rate of exchange at.the desired level. But an. offer 
ofa fixed rate of 153d. can be made economically only at the final.stage. Mr, Lindsay's 
plan, indeed, is not adapted to the preliminary stage in which the Government is engaged 
in reducing a redundant circulation ; it assumes that the’redundancy has already been re- 
moved, and that the circulation has reached the stage. in \which at the season when trade 
is inactive the rupee tends to fall below. 15%.pence, and at the season when it is active it 
tends to rise above 16 pence. That stage being reached, it is. quite possible that the re- 
dundant rupees would come into the fund in exchange for gold at 15} rupees for the pound 
in the inactive season, and thus keep the level. of exchange up to 15% pence, and then be 
returned into circulation at 15 to the pound in the active season, and thus keep the level 
of exchange down to 16 pence ; and that the amount that would so come and return would 
not bee some manageable figure, say, five or ten millions worth. 


7. The scheme accordingly becomes practicable only when the condition of the circu- 
lation has already reached the point where the redundancy, in the-inactive season, is reduced 
toa small amount. Before that stage is reached, it is merely a plan for buying, up, with- 
out limit and at an unnecessagjly high price, the excess of rupees in circulation, Mr. 
Lindsay contemplates the melting-up and sale of: these rupees; for which, ex Aypothesi, 
there would be no room in the circulation. To simply lock them up would be useless and 
expensive ; they might as well be melted up and sold, and his plan (so far as. this. stage of 
its operation is concerned) differs from that proposed in the despatch only in this respect 
that he buys in at a higher price than they are worth the rupees which-he intends to melt, 
instead of using those which we already hold at a lower value. : 


8. Several newspapers published ia India in examining Mr. Lindsay’s scheme have 
noticed as a point of objection that it would involve the Government in an unlimited 
liability to pay gold in exchange fori ges ‘It may be ‘observed that not only is it 
impossible to fix beforchand any limit to the amount of rupees to be ultimately purchased, 
but also the Government would abandon all control of the measures for introducing its 
Gold Standard, and under a quite conceivable concurrence of adverse circumstances, might 
eet committed suddenly to a liabilty beyond its immediate resources. This is one 
of nae Mota differences between this scheme and that proposed in. the tch 
priche is memorandum is appeateh. Under ot ae the Teeapeg can feel its 
way and need never commit itself in advance to any liability whic! it is not aapeend 
tomect, a as Pe Ee a Pine ig . 
9, There is also an important feature which does not seem to’ have been sufficient 
srr dobre rp udiysag a et © applied to a in whic 
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mad! aside, and let the operations go on only cen public and public. Qp- 
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* contrary, the problem to be faced is how to maintain the exchange value in the fac 
Secketeey of State's drawings of 16 or 17 millions a year. Let 4 : be assumed that the 
stage has been reached where the fund is in actual ‘ation, and thatthe value at r ich 
‘the rupee would stand, in regular course of trade and o drawings without the aid of the 
Conversion Fund, is somewhat below 15$ pence, but that it is maintained at this rate by 
banks paying their bie rupees into the Fund, and taking gold out of it for fare. 

“ment in England. Mr, Lindsay states that under his scheme the sales of Council | are 
under such circumstances to be continued on their resent footing. During the operations 
, just supposed, therefore, the Secretary of State will be selling Council Bills on India, The 

* expectation, it is presumed, is that he will sell them at a rate approaching an aes of 

B 3 pence ; for it can hardly be,contemplated as possible that he would for any Jad 
time simultaneously sell sovereigns at a cheap rate and buy them at a dear rate. © 

* Secretary of State accordingly receives gold from banks in England, and gives them bills 


on the Treasury in India, while at the same time the same or other banks pay rupees oe 







‘ the Conversion Fund, drawing out gold in exchange. The only final operation is 

' the Secretary of State has passed a certain amount of gold from the Conversion Fund int 

’ the India Office Treasucy: the banks, as a whole, remain unaffected, and the situation is 

" exactly the same as if th: Secretary of State had suspended halter the time, and — 

‘ met his requirements in the inactive season with money directl rowed against the 
intended heavier remittances of the active season. In short, the. Conversion Fund under 

_ such circumstances gives no facility and no machinery which is not, under the existing 
system, available by means of suspension of drawings If the amount suspended in the 
inactive season is more than can be recovered by excess drawings in the busy season, then 
ex hypothest the rupees paid into the Conversion Fund in the inactive season are greatly 
in excess of the amount for which a demand would be made upon it in the busy season, and 

+ the case is that described in the latter part of paragraph 7 above, namely, the final’ with- 
drawal of rupees purchased at an excessive price. er 


* 10. To consider the other side of the plan, let the supposition now be the contrary 
of that made in paragraph 9, and that the rate of exchange is tending to rise above the gold 
point. In that case it is proposed to receive into the Conversion Fund all gold tendered, 
and with this gold to buy silver bullion to be coined into rupees until, the requisite addi- 
tion being made to the circulating stock, the value of the rupee falls to sixteen pence. 
‘That is to say, when circumstances arise in which gold would naturally in response to the 
demands of trade find its way into circulation in India, the scheme contemplates special 
steps to prevent that result in order to substitute silver for gold as the required addition to 


tue volume of the currency. 


It has been stated in paragraph 8 of this memorandum that, if Mr. Lindsay's initial 
assumption proved erroneous, the Government would be deprived of all control’ of the 
measures for introducing the gold standard in the matter of the payment of gold for rupees, 
Here we find that, if Mr. Lindsay's assumption be correct, the Government are vested with 
a sensible degree of control of the volume of the rupee currency, for new rupees are to be 

- coined from bullion bought with gold from the Gold Standard Offices, at. the discretion of 
Government, This is not a feature of the plan that can commend itself in principle, for 
the regulation of the sole full legal tender currency of a country should be entirely auto- 
matic and not in any degree dependent upon the discretion of the Administration, 


11. This special interference of the Government is suggested in pursuance of one of 
the two main objects of the plan. But it seems very doubttul whether the object of the 
interference—even if the interference were in itself unobjectionable in principle—is really 

_ worth attaining. * Instead of requiring the Government to make additions of its own motion 
to the currency, would it not be a more healthy state’ of things that the state of par should 

~ be maintained by the natural backward and forward flow of excess currency in the hands 
of the aie d when the circumstances assumed in this paragraph arise, would it not 
be preferable to let the gold coin go iuto actual circulation ? aie, 


12, The par of exchanze between rupees and gold will be maintained only porting aN 
redundant rupees, in some form or other, bers hid te stage is reached perbimifhi fd eno ma 
as a whole is sometimes redundant and sometimes deficient (with reference toa value of 
sixteen pence), the par will be maintained only by an arrangement by ped abhi eo 

» dancy will ebb in the form of coin to England and the deficiency be corrected ty ie tee vib 

- of coin from England, Mr. Lindsay’s proposal is to make this ebb and flow take place 
rupees, and it may be admitted that it would so operate, though not (except at inordina 
cost) to raise the rupee circulation to the point where the stage of ebb and fi 
into operation, But it will be far preferable if the margi n of circulation wl 

- and flow consists of sovereigns which can be directly wu 
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a No. 79, dated Calcutta, the 17th March 1898. 

~ From—The Government of India, Finance and Commerce Department, .- 
- To—The Secrgtary of State for India. 


In continuation of our Financial Despatch No. 70, dated the 3rd March 
1898, we have the honour to forward a copy of a letter from the Chairman, 
United Planters’ Association of Southern India, protesting against the adoption 
-of a gold standard in India, and suggesting the re-opening of our mints. 
_ 2, Having. in that despatch made our own ai, an: for the establishment 
of a gold standard, we think it right to lay before Your Lordship the represent- 
ations of a body of gentlemen who are opposed to any measure which has for its 
object the stability of the exchange value of the rupee at a rate of 16d. . 
The policy of closing the mints in order to prevent the further depreciation of the 
er as compared with gold must, however, now be accepted as the permanent 
policy of the Government, and the only remark on the suggestions in this letter 
which we need make is that, as pointed out in our reply to the Darjeeling Planters’ 
Association, of which a copy was forwarded to Lord Kimberley with our Finan- 
cial Despatch No. 286, dated October 19, 1892, we consider that we should not 
be justified in refraining from preventing an economic change in the conditions 
of the country which we believe to be on the whole prejudical to its interests, 
on the ground that the change is expected by some to be advantageous in certain 
exceptional cases. | ‘ 








Dated 14th February 1893. 


From—Groroz Romitty, Esq., Chairman, United Planters’ Association of Southern India,” 
Menge To—The Secretary to the Government of India, Finance and Commerce Department, 


As we observe that*the Madras Chamber of Comineree has recently laid its views on 
the currency problem before the Government of India, and as we note with alarm that it 
advocates the adoption of what is known as the Lindsay scheme for establishing a gold 
standard and thereby fixing the rupee at about 15. 4¢., I now have the honour to submit, for 
the consideration of Government, views of this Association on the subject, representing, 
as T believe they do, not only the interests of the educated Native and European planters 
whom I have the honour to represent, but also the interests of the voiceléss mi lions of 
Native cultivators who are as yet unaware of the heavy burden under which they are laid. 

2. We agree with the Chamber of Commerce “that if India is to be saved from ruin, 
if she is to prosper, cheap capital is absolutely necessary to develop her great resources A 

“but we go further than this, and maintain that not only cheap capital is necessary, but also a 
rupee at its natural value in order that the export trade, which is the backbone of the, pros- 
perity of India, may not be handicapped. ; 

3. Our two chief industries are the growing of tea and coffee. Our teas have to 
compete with Japan and China; Japan has recently adopted a gold currency, but has fixed 
her exchange (doubtless having this and other competition in view) at the present low rate 

* ruling in silver standard countries and is, for all practical purposes, one of them, China 
has a silver standard, and a practical illustration of her favoured competition with India was 
recently afforded by the starting of the Foochow Tea Imprcevement ompany which, in its 
prospectus, lays stress on the “ Advantage China now has over India and Ceylon in 
silver, the exchange value of the rupee exceeding that of silver by fully 25 per cent.” But, 

_ taking the present intrinsic value of the rupee at between gd. and tod. and the exchange 

- Value at 1s. 4d., the actual advantage in favour of China amounts to 60 per cent, 

‘In like manner our coffees have to compete with those of Brazil and Central American 
States. Brazil has iayrasd a gold standard, but owing to bad financing the Milreis, its 
standard coin, has fallen in value during the past ten years from a7d. to between 8d; and 
94» 80 that, for all practical purposes, Brazil is a country with a currency on a level with 
all silyer standard countries. Costa, and the other coffee-exporting countries 
tral America have a silver standard, and consequently, with Brazil, enjoy the same 
tages in their competition with Indian coffee as China and Japan have in the tea 






4. The Madras Chamber of Commerce admits “that Indian producers will be heavily 
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whole question, is the loss that would be entailed on th ve 
charges, This, we believe, would be largely compensated by | 

erity of the country, but if fresh taxation became n t 
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aot No. 92, datgd Calcutta, the 24th March 1898. BONE ie sa 13 
From—The Government of India, Finance and Commerce Department, ° 
To—The Secretary of State for India. , Sep pipielys 
We have the honour to enclose copy of a letter in which the Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce discusses the present currency situation in India, and of 
one from the Millowners’ Association of Bombay in which they associate them- 
* selves with the opiniohs expressed by the Chamber, 


2. Your Lordship will see that the Chamber, like the other two Chambers 
of Madras and Bengal which have addressed us on the subject, recognises that 
the prolongation of the present period of transition is most undesirable. But 
while the other two Chambers have expressed the ‘desire that the Government 

* should proceed without further delay to the effective introduction of the gold: 
standard which was the goal of the policy initiated in 1893, the Bombay 
Chamber is unable to offer an opinion on the question of principle and suggests 
that, in effect, the whole question of the Gold standard “versus the Silver 
standard should be re-opened and discussed by a formally appointed Committee. 
The difference in this respect between the Bombay Chamber and the other two 
Chambers is well illustrated in the letter from the Madras Chamber which was 
enclosed in our despatch of the grd instant, No. 70, and in the address of the 
President of the Bengal. Chamber, the Honourable Mr. Allan Arthur, at the 
annual meeting of that body, of which copy is enclosed in the present letter. 

3. As Your Lordship is aware, the opinion expressed by the B 
Chamber that the time has arrived to put an ase to Ge tainaae ged ile ci 
arising out of the prolongation of the period of transition is in entire agree- 
ment with the opinion expressed by ourselves in paragraph 9. of our despatch’ 
of the grd instant. We also in that mil stated our view that a pro- 
longation of the period of transition must be accompanied by recurring periods 
of. stringency in the money market. We take occasion to note however that 
while we fully realise the great disadvantage to commercial’ operations which 
is involved in the existence of a discount rate ranging as high as 10 or 12 

er cent, we ate not inclined to agree with the Chamber that such stringenc 
is the direct outcome of actual scarcity of the rupee currency, We thin 
that one prominent cause which contributes to the stringency is the transfer 
of capital from India, and the impediment to its flow to India from England 
which had begun before the adoption of the measures taken jn 1893. eing 
a direct effect of the actual and anticipated fall in the exchange value of 
the seeps: vt cause of stringency would not be avoided by a policy which 
~— eg ow the exchange value of the rupee to fall with every fall in the value on 


4 As we. stated in the despatch to. which w gine 
adoption of the gold standard for dig must. be cele ee pe 
permanent. policy of the Government of India. We have finally decided not t cy 
revert to the silver standard, and we.cannot. consent to the Proposition of e Nee : 
Bombay. Chamber that that question should be regarded as still open for digs > | 
cussion. If therefore Her Majesty's Government decide to invite opinion on 
the proposals we submitted in our despatch of the 3rd instant, we beg that 
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| ship will, we think, agree with us 
ortance that no ag elay should be allowed to occur in arriving at 
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determine Stet bred enquiry is requisite, but we venture to express the 
_ that it may be possible to conduct it in such a manner as to permit of the ear ly 

_ introduction of the necessary legislation, and thus to limit the inconvenience 
and danger of the period of transition. * a ee a 
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Oe: Dated grd March 1898 . : 
From—Joun Marstarz, Esq., Secretary to the Chamber of Commerce, Bombay,” 
To—The Secretary to the Goyernment of India, Finance and Commerce Department, ~ bd 


Thave the honour, by direction, to wait upon you with 50 copies of a letter addressed . 
by my Committee to the Bombay Government on the subject of the Currency. : 


r ee ere eT ee . * otis 
Dated and March 1898. aes 
From—Jous Marsiact, Esq., Secretary to the Chamber of Commterce, Bombay, ‘ 
To—The Secretary to the Government of Bombay, Financial Department. 


I have the honour, by direction of the Committee of the Bombay Chamber of Gommerce, 
to wait upon you, for the favour of submission to the Government of India, with the views 
which they entertain respecting the present unsatisfactory position of the currency and 
the desirability of adequate consideration being devoted to the subject with the view. to. 
ascertaining the best measures to be taken to amend the existing critical state of financial 

" pressure throughout the country. With the export season only just commencing, those 
engaged in trade find themselves for a second year face to face witha bank rate of 12 to 13 per 
cent per annum and accommodation almost unobtainable on any terms. The severe strain 
ehhectley entailed on the trade of the country of necessity exercises a most adverse influence, 
and is practically equivalent toa heavy indirect tax upon a large portion of the produce 
and manufactures of India. Some portion of this extreme pressure doubtless arises from 
the recent famine and its disastrous effects, and also in part to the heavy withdrawals of 
funds necessary for the frontier war ; but the main influence operating to produce the existing 
position is unquestionably the contraction of the currency consequent on the closing of the 
mints in June 1893. That being so, there seems little, if any, hope of material improvement 
in the financial situation even after the better crops which we have to anticipate have been 
marketed; andthe Committee of the Chamber therefore consider that the time has fully 
atrived when Government should, with the aid of the best expert opinion available, decide 
upon the measures which are necessary to put the monetary system of the country on a 
sound basis. : * 


2 The Chamber is aware that the Government of India, in its despatch of 16th S. tem= 
ber to the Secretary of State, re-affirmed its adherence to the policy ofa gold standard, and 
expressed its belief that they would in the near future succeed in Sieg) a stable 
exchange at 16d. per rupee by continuing the policy initiated in 1893; and further that 
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though the measures to he taken when the transition period was over had not been laid — 


down, it was probable that the Indian mints would be opened to gold, and gold coins 


would be made legal tender to an unlimited amount, silver Tupees continuing also to be | 


unlimited tender to an unlimited amount, the ratio between the rupee and the gold coins 
on tender being at the same time finally settled, There was no mention made in that despatch 
of any intention to guarantee the convertibility of the rupee into gold; but while it was 
admitted that the present system was in fact no system at all, the ron eed continuation 
of it was defended as accelerating the movement towards such a gold standard as_ that 
which now exists in France and United States. aoe’ pe Oran 


nie 3. So farsas the Chamber is aware, no further definite intimation of the intentions of ‘i 


Y 


ment has been made except in the speech of the Finance Minister on the 14th 


January, in the coarse of which he intimated that the steps to be taken for the establish 
atofa standard were under consideration. — i 






: tion as to ont ions of Government, my Committee desire to record 
the attempt to accumulate old ender the present system will, they 
utile ; and even if it should succeed to any extent at all, it will only do so. 

ie very greatest injury to trade, inasmuch as that system depends 


iF h as that system 










Wie of: ‘thn’ dei atch of the 16th September and in the absence of an defitite 
nas to the pre neinnentdenso si to 
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‘ |The Chamber respectfully submits that in the absence of a gold currency the es 
estatliohmenboet a gold tandant or this country is only possible by means of an ‘atoaete Ba 
and permanent guarantce on the part of Government of the exch ility of rupees for 
gold at a fixed value. This was recognized by two at Samay te! ones # who 
sat on the Herschell Committee (Lords Farrer and W: by) as beingethe logical conclu- 
sion of the policy initiated in 1893, ‘and the experience gained since the mints were » 


_affords, in the opinion of the Chamber, convincing evidence that nothing short of this will 
ensure the stability of exchange. 


6. The Committee of the Chamber are deeply impressed with a sense of the gravity pt 
such a step, but they are convinced that the time has come when Goyernment must, in 
interests, if not even for the preseryation, of the trade of the country, either complete ‘or 
reconsider the policy instituted in 1893. They respectfully submit that it is absolutely | 
incumbent on Government to put the monetary system of this country on a sound basis, 
and that the only two possible alternatives are either (1) the adoption of a gold standard 


based upon the convertibility of the rupee into gold, or (2) a return to the old silver 
standard. 


. The Committee fully recognize the advantages to this country of an effective gold 
mancicd as encouraging a free flow of capital from Europe for the development of the 
resources of India and as relieving the financial difficulties of Government, ut the whole 
question involving, as it does, the prosperity of the agricultural population of this country, 
on which our commerce and the financial Stability of Government alike depend, is so 
complex that the Committee refrain from expressing an opinion as to which of the two: 
alternatives should be chosen. This position they assume, not from any desire to avoid 
responsibility in the matter, but from a conviction that the subject is too wide and many- 
sided to be fully or satisfactorily dealt with by them, Without therefore expressing an 
pinion as to the wisdom of the conclusion arrived at by Government that the establishment 
of a gold standard is to the interest of this country, the Committee of the Chamber think 
that it is a matter for very serious consideration whether the maintenance of a gold standard 
is practically possible. 


8. The Chamber strongly deprecates any further merely experimental or transitional 
expesionte and especially any further measures for the contraction of the currency, and con- 
siders it of the greatest importance that the next step taken by Government should be final 
and only adopted after the fullest and widest possible enquiry, The Chamber infers from the 
public deliyerances of responsible authorities that some further measures are under dis- 
cussion, but believing, as it does, that any false move now taken in the direction of a gold 
standard might have the most disastrous results, it earnestly protests against a decision on 
a matter of such vital importance to the commerce of this country being arrived at | 
adopted as the result of a discussion held practically x camera. Under these circumstances, 
much as the Chamber deplores, the continuance of the present system any longer than is 
absolutely necessary to enable a right conclusion to be arrived at as to the next and fin 
step, still having regard to the immense importance of the issues at stake, the Committee 
would recommend, that the whole question of the Indian currency and finance should. 
made the subject of another full and exhaustive enquiry of the same nature as that whi 
was instituted before the mints were closed. : RAS 


9. The report of the Herschell Committee and the evidence collected 

the Chamber considers, of immense value, and since that report was ect chine ares 
points have been cleared up and much new experience has been gained. My Commi 
accordingly think that the best chance of arriving ata correct solution of the immen 
about roblem lies ia the ap piatrot of 2 Committee of experienced Financiers sim gh 
that. ehich isnt tm. 808i. ame thle megpure, thercione, they Tempecttnlle. Hak, arama 


10, The Chamber trusts that the scope of the reference to such aC i 
wide as possible, that Goyernment will not exclude from that ‘thertinod aa rite et es 
return to the silver standard, provided that, with due regard to the financial responsibilities 
of Government, that course may commend itself to the Committee. Fully recognizin det 
oe “mies agg se, Dar once abandoned, a return to it is beset by many diffi s et 
e Chamber still thinks that no enqtiry would be complete i pong Pesan yo 
even the consideration of it. Mie plete or satisfactory which’ excl 





Dated 11th March 1898. 


Frome Jous, Marsiatt, Esq, Secretary to the Millowners’ Association, Bomba 
To=The Secretary to the Government of India, Finance and Commerce Department, 


I have the honour, by direction, to wait ith:the acobmpatiging oape che 
letter addressed by this Association to the Bowles Goietament ta ake subject of the 
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“Would emphatically support the recommendation made by that body that before 
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4 Extract ftom the address delivered by the Honouraste Mr. ALtan Arrnur, President of the. 
' nee, of Commerce, at the annual mecting of the Chamber, held on the 28th Februtey 1898. 


The Currency Question. 
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By far the most important question of the present time to those interested inthe com- 
merce of India is the currency question; and the most. notable events of the year in 


‘connection with this question were the establishment 
the refusal of the Government of India. to accept 


of the gold standard in Japan, and 
the proposals of the American and 


French Governments to remonetize silver. There can be little doubt that the ultimate 
object of these proposals was the establishment of a ratio between silver and gold of 


154 to 1, ora rupee of rs. ‘1rd. € disastrous 


consequences of the very sudden rise 


in the rupee in 1890 are too well remembered to make us for a moment question the 
wisdom of the recent decision of the Government of India. But in 1899,the rise was 
‘only from 1s. 5d. in January to ts, 8}3¢. in August, and a moat terrible disaster: was avert- 


ed by the fall in exchange which then took place, and 
as the rise has been, With the recent experience 


which was just as rapid and great 
of 1890 one has only to think of the 


“consequences of a rise from 1s. 4d. to 1s, 11d. to realise the cyclonic ‘disturbance that, 
would have been caused to Indian trade, and the wide-spread insolvency that would have 
overtaken all Indian traders, ged and manufacturers, had the proposals to rais¢ the 


‘rupee to 1s, 11d. been accepte 
y rernment of India, 4 is not so easy to share th 
“regard to the present currency policy wh 


ch is causing su 


While few doubt the wisdom of the decided step taken by 


cir Setar and sanguine view with 
ch injury to trade, and which fails 


“to “they of an influx of fresh currency. The trade of India will continue to be hampered 
‘with unexpected and violent fluctuations in exchange, and with periods of extreme 


‘monetary stringency, until the gold standard scheme 


is made effective. The alternative. 


is to return to open mints, but is it realised what this will mean? Just as the weak 


point in the present policy is the necessity which is fe 
realising their capital in sterling at anything like the 


It by remitters to India in regard ‘to 
value at which it was sent to this 


sar so the weak point of the system of bil pa was identically the same; and 


silver in its present position the feeling 0 


insecurity would probably be incomparably 


ater. China is at present suffering from a dearth of silver; and nt banker will tell Ps 
oes 


ut the reason more ve ig is not ven auc a to that country is 


not know at what rate 


is money will be returned to 


at the pe 
£ 


him. Some people hold that with | 
I 


open mints the rupee would be fairly stable at something between 1s, 1d, and ts. 2d. If it 


_were impossible to. prevent. the steady depreciation of the international value sof the - 
_ standard before the mints were closed, when America was buying 54,000,000 ozs, yearly, 
and other countries were - also buyers, what guarantee is there that the same 
‘thing would not recur more especially when India would ctically be the only large 
buyer, and when the production is certainly not declining ? Some writers point to the im- 
mens meee rearing accrue from a flood of rupees into India, and dwell on the « 


om aud that ie ° 








try, encoura 


2 y case, it is im 
pof morality the advantage probably lies with the 


I time by the nations of the es, will become practically unsaleable 


ngp ractised on the people, first, by having caused the price of silver to de- 
. Ceemne) alue of all uncoined silver in India is gre ndly, t 
‘Withholding from the people the facilities for acqui more coined rupees, One mig 
lLargue tl fy wont * equally as great a fraud to open the mints, and, by 


atly depreciated, and, secondly, 
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ople to‘hoard a metal, which, if it 


sible to predict the future. On the 


probably man who says: “The Future of silver 
ve italone.” So. uncertain is the metal as a standard, that it will be. recol- 













paper declared that a bare sale of £5,000 of silver in New 
pe Indian budget estimates to the extent of 1,000,005 
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the gold ana the iIver yen are interchangeable. The gold yen, if” 
and sinha eh cared 2s, Oxyd. The silver yen, it Wihited 
old conditions, would outturn a little under Rs. 222 per 100 silver yens. 
Banks could ‘sell sterling in Japan at about 2s. ofd., and could bay and _ 













Which, if minted in India, would, as. I have said, outturn Rs. 22 400 silver yens, 
es pea to about 11d. per rupee. The transaction would pa’ Parisi > long 
Indian exchange remained a fraction above 11d. ; it is therefore plain that : bsg cole 
rise above 11d. without being immediately, arrested by shipments of yens his would 

st until Japan was denuded of yens, or until silver was maintained at @ level _above aoe. OS 
inder these circumstances the maximum rate for the rupee in India would be 1rd, unless 
silver rose above 29d. per 0z., with absolutely no certainty that it might not fall to od. or MY 
It is held by some that silver is a better standard than gold, Their objections to a gold igi a r) 
ard are therefore intelligible ; but it seems to me that if India were to return to silver, | Re aged 
would undertake something in the nature of a huge speculation ; first, because it isimpossible = 
to foresee the future of the metal, although it is morally certain that, as it has been almost uni- 
versally discarded for the time being, it must gradually decline ; or, secondly, if it is not “4m "8 
carded for all time, and is again made a monetary standard, India would suffer, when it I 
becomes money, fromall the disastrous consequences of arapidly appreciating standard—the 
very thing which the Government of India has been almost unanimously applauded for declin- 
ing, and even by that staunch advocate of a low exchange, Mr. David Yule. Jt seems to me a 
very significant fact that the leading bimetallists have no words of praise high enough for all 
advocates of open mints. Can we believe that their ultimate object is that the rupee should 
remain at 11¢., or under?. No matter whether silver or gold* is the better’ standard, the 
countries of the world have declared for gold; and, until it is seen what the future of silver 
is to be, it is surely incomparably better for India, whose trade with gold-using countries 
is 80 per cent of her whole trade, to avoid silver as her standard of value. Jf you have 
read the recent utterances of the President of the United States, and the writings of the 
bimetallic organs, you will have seen that the bimetallists are still hopeful that, with the 
aid of their powerful and influential allies in the British Cabinet, India will be forced sooner u 
or later into accepting the proposals of France and America, If we are convinced that 
the future of silver is doubtful, and if we are not certain that bimetallism is not a dead 
thing, then we cannot but admit than in our own interests silver is to be avoided as our 
standard. The Government of India after great deliberation have declared fora rapee 
of 1s. 4d. It would appear, therefore, that our choice lies between the rate which the 
Government of India have selected, 15. 4¢., and the rate which the bimetallists apparently 
hope for, 1s. 11d, It would seem imperative that all interested in the trade 
of India, whether they are in favour of a lower or a higher exchange, 
and whether they are agricultural producers or jute and cotton manufac- 
turers, or tea and indigo planters, or exporters, or importers, or middlemen, or bankers, 
should, in their own interests, and for their own preservation, show a solid front against 
any combination which has for its object the raising of the rapee to ts. 11d., and should 
support the Government of India in their endeavours to establish the 1s. 4d. rate. The 
alternative, as is recognized, is the opening of the mints with an immediate and perma- 
nent decline to 11¢., so long as the present ratio in Japan exists and the price of silver 
does not rise above 29d. per 07. With the rupee at 11d., as against 1s. 4d., the annual 
increase in taxation would amount to the enormous sum of between 11 and 12 crores of 
rupees ; and as the increase would be immediate, and not gradual, India would be face to 
face with bankruptcy, or atall events, the increase in taxation would be so exasperating 
to the people as in all probability to lead to another mutiny, These are contingencies 
. Which the mercantile community cannot afford to face, With a rupee of 11¢., all sterling ~~ 1 
companies connected with India, whose capital is exchanged at 1s, 4d. would have | 
ees to write-off about one-third of their capital,—another contingency which 
many people cannot afford to face. Regarding the contention that at 1s. 4d., the export 
trade will suffer, and that, therefore, India will have difficulty in payin her gold 
indebtedness, it should be recollected that when the mints were closed os 
stood at 1s, 2§d, which is only 8} per cent under 1s, 4d. This is an ordinary market fluce 
tuation ; and the probabilities are that with stability and confidence in exchange and the fs 
enormous impetus that would be given to all industries here by the addition to capi ae 
that would be poured into the country, the trade of India, with her i Rega 
cultural, industrial, and mineral power would very rapidly develop. I cigs hone cobb eal 
attention to the serious distrust of American politicians in connection with the cen 
uestion in the United States as now evinced by England s: ' Their-eoi 
t iy _evin y Eng bankers. Their confidence 
merica was more or less unshaken during the great financial panic of Jul 1893 
every second institution went into the hands of receivers ; but the threat of z 
tion, prior to the last Presidential election, caused an almost entire raliga! gb. 
credit facilities, and such a withdrawal of English capitalas has cessation of the usi 
the trade of the country in a way which no ordinary mone: panic on back and cri 
of sentiment as r America would at once cause English capita int piri a 
whole matter has gone much further in the ection of 
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there. In India ¢ ‘ 
ir to assume that once the sentiment changed, the effect compl idenee 
the marked, and it is iikcsdt to calewete are range er smartgmcee “th 
be to the flow of capital into this country under a sound currency systen % 
been ihduced to dwell at some length on this part of the subject, ra Madi 
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- ingenious and economical plan, which has been a labour of years. 




















ay what might be termed their despair in regard 
a that he ont hig os done it go back to ope fai 
e who ! ie I see eatest di y 
have endeavoured to point out some ofithe obstacles, ree Ya 
are all agreed and that is that ,the trade of the to By being 
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ered by the monetary position into which we have drifted ; and 
the position been more graphically, more ably, and more correctly described than by 
- David Yule, in his recent speech to the shareholders of the Bank ‘of Calcutta. But in 
le opinion errs upon one point. He ascribes the present situation to the 


ir closing of the mints in 1893. It would be more correct to say that it is due to the failure 


of the Government to make effective the gold standard, of which the closing of the mints in 
bBo the first step. What India requires is a currency system in which people will have 
onfidence, which will attract capital tothe country, and which will lead to an influx of 
fresh currency. The other Chambers of Commerce of India have declared that the time for 
definite action has come. The Madras Chamber has gone so far as to recommend what is 
known as'the Lindsay scheme. This scheme does the very greatest credit to the ability of 
Mr. A. M, Lindsay, who deserves the highest commendation for ne evolved this most 
think it would be a 
mistake for us to fetter Government with any special recommendation. It is not for us to 
say by what plan the gold standard should be made effective. But we can point out 
to Government that»the present position is intolerable, and that it is clearly their duty, 
in the interests of their own, finances, and of our trade, to fix on a sound currency 
system. No doubt when proposals reach the India Office—if they have not already 
been formulated and sent forward by the Government here—the first thing that will 
be done at home will be to publish them, and then they will be subjected to the criticism 
of the most capable experts. And, of course, as usual in such important cases, 
sence at home must mean publication here on the same day, so: that we also will 
placed in a position fully to consider the methods which may have suggested them- 
selves to the Government for the effective introduction of the gold standard, But no 
available time should be wasted in devising a plan, in placing it before the public, and in 
bringing the plan into operation. Whatever is done by the Government should be done 
quickly ; not only because loanable capital is being driven from the country, and fresh 
capital repelled and trade is being hampered by the uncertainty as to the future, but also 
because the recurring periods of monetary stringency which we have recent! experienced 
are gaining in intensity ; and it is impossible to foretell what the effect on Indian commerdée 
will be, when we are face to face with the next period of stringency which, under the 
present policy, is as certain to. come as the sun is to rise to-morrow. All that is wanted is 
confidence in the future’of exchange ; and the two points the mercantile and banking interest 
desire to knowsare, whether we are to have convertibility, and at what ratio? The moment 
a decision is arrived at on these points, it should be immediately published, and the details 
of the plan may be left for future consideration, Were Government to announce that the 
rupee would be made convertible next year at 1s. 4d., capital would flow into the country 
and the present monetary crisis would end. It has not been usual for the President of this 
Chamber to speak so decidedly as I have done on a matter so controversial as the Currency | 
Question. But the question is at present over-shadowing all others in which we are inter- 
ested, and we are all agreed that the present position is intolerable. So serious is the — 
situation in India, that 1 feel no apology is necessary from me for having occupied so much 


__ of your valuable time on this complex and troublesome question. - 


INDIA OFFICE; 
London, 7th April, 1808. 
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Financial. 
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; baci te Excellency The Right Honourable The Governor General of India in Council, 





T have to acknowledge the receipt of Your Excellency’s Financial Letter, dated the 3rd 
1898, No. 70, in which you make certain proposals for the completion of the policy ~ 
ich was initiated in 1893 by the closing of the Indian Mints. That policy had for its 
ed object the establishment cote ger standard in India, and you now submit 
heme by which you consider that this policy can best be made effective, 2 
yecessary for me to inform Your Excellency that your suggestions will receive 
‘ oe t the careful and minute attention which the extreme = _ 
















no one 














to the state of thi ich 3 ously,to. 
out of the question, It remains, therefore, to be decided 

ment can best be attained by the scheme which you have put avira 
5. have no intention at the present moment of making any commen’ 
proposals, with the naturé of which, as you are aware, I only became acquaint 
- ceipt of your letter above mentioned. Your Excellency must, however, be co 
am, that they contain suggestions upon matters which have been the subject of m 
difference of opinion, and that, in view of the gravity of the issues involved, a final decision _ 
upon them can only be arrived at after a patient and thorough investigation by the highest * 
ayailable authorities, ‘ : Mga : 











; : HS salient: ey 
6, | propose, therefore, to refer the whole matter to a Committee, consisting of gentle» 
men whose knowledge and experience, whether administrative, financial, or commercial, — 
entitles their judgment to the greatest weight, and who may be expected to give an im-. 
partial and unbiassed opinion upon the questions which will be submitted to them, They 
will be requested to consider and report upon your proposals, and upen any other matter 
which they may regard as relevant thereto, including the cepagiary system now in force in 
India, and the effect of any proposed change on the internal’ trade and taxation of that 
country; and they will, further, be invited to submit any modifications of your proposals — 
or suggestions of their own which they may consider advisable for securing stability of 
“exchange with the United Kingdom, and for the establishment in India of -a satisfactory 
system of currency. 


7. 1 agree with Your Excellency in thinking it most desirable that the matter should bes 
dealt with as speedily as possible, “The Committee will be appointed immediately, and will 4 a 
commence their inquiry as soon as may be found practicable. In view of the very great) > 
importance of interests affected, and of the intricacy of the questions involved, it cannot 'be * ~ 
expected that they will ‘report for some time to come ; but you may rest assured that no 
effort will be wanting on their part, or on that of Her Majesty's Government, to avoid un- 
necessary delay. : 


8. IL think it very desirable that the views of your Excellency’s, Government should be 
explained to the Committee by some competent officer or officers deputed by you for the 
purpose ; and [ request that you will take measures accordingly on the receipt of this 
Despatch. ; ‘ 


. 


By order of the Governor General in Council, 


STEPHEN JACOB, “ 
Of'g. Secretary to the Government of India. 













- NOTIFICATION. 


sx Mare | Simla, the 1st Fune, 1898. 

oi ee 850-E Sie continuation of. Notification, No. qiaEeB 
x “Apa 1868, the following is published for general information and guid 
THE: LONDON GAZETTE EXTRAORDINARY. 


: . Tuesday, April 26, i 4 
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By the QUEEN’) soa 
SF eau see 7 ee PROCLAMATION. — bikieds ‘ee cet 
© RTGTORLA, Reve oo oe om £ . Se y 
_ WuHereas We are happily at Fekee with all Sovereigns, Rees ad States: 
And whereas a State of War unhappily exists between His Majesty the King of 4 
_ ‘Spain, and, in His Name and during His Minority, Her Majesty the Queen Regent of ©) 
_ the Kingdom, and the United States need and between their respective icine 
ns, and others inhabiting within Countries, Territories, or Dominions: 
And whereas We are on Terms of Friendship - ‘and amicable ‘Intercourse «with-each be 
of these Powers, and with their several Subjects, Citizens, and others: inhabiting wre } 
their Countries, Territories, or Dominions : 
a, whereas great Numbers of Our Loyal Subjects reside and carry on Ghaenmore 
Property and ‘Establishments, and enjoy various Rights and ei 
ions of each of the aforesaid Powers, protected by the Faith of T; 
aa put she sears Powers : Paes - Bissdupe 
We being esirous of preserving to Our Su jects the j 
iow, ypily enjoy, are firmly # sed and determined to maintain a 
‘in the said State of iabiarests neeng: teeny 
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without Ta Eabont ' 
(a) All Ships, and their Equipment, 
in or formi of such Exped: 
Any Person who aids, abets, counsels, or 
this Act shall be liable to be tried « 


or ieee contra’ bout 
h Dominions, or that a Shi ibaa Sacer: to be te 
retary of State, or Chief Executive Authority, — 
authorizing the seizure and search of such 
either condemned or released by Process 
“seizure and detention are conferred i 
ow, in order that none of Our Subjects may 
the Penalties imposed by the said Statute, We do 
Person or Persons whatsoever do commit any Act, \ 
to the Provisions of the said Statute, upo | 
ant re mposed and of Our high ‘Displ ure, fs 
| edo hereby further warh and ing 


je eto entitled to Our Protection, to observe jae ‘each of 
Powers, their See raced Citizens, and Territories, and towards all 


‘ever with whom We are at Peace, the Duties cf Neutrality ; and te 
each of them, the Exercise of Beliigerent Rights, 
aie? aN d We hereby further warn all Our loving S 
ntitled to Our Protection, that if ar eclannate ll pi 
oyal Proclamation, and of Our hi ispleasure, to do any_ 
ir Duty as Subjects of aeNeutra Powe in a War nore 
or contravention of the Law of Nations in- 
breaking, or akg tok! a break, any 
or on behalf of either of t said Poneto 
deed = Gaeetian weaken : 
ered ee to “ot! 
, for the “ie rc either of the sai 
ie dns a with their Ships and Goods, will rightful 
Sal ao eee and to ee Bieta etige t 
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eview was attributable to the 
ern India from regions further 
week. These unsettled « 
extent and intensity du 
d from ra ea and 


cember, 
two stations on the two ciel and after 
plains and snow on the hills wholly ceased. ‘In’ addition | 
ht Showers were received over the south of the Penii 
during the week. With the exception of these 
rainless throughout the week, 


" The concluding table shows that ten of the 
effective rain, the amount of the average rainfall 
tan and 0°12” in the South Punjab to 0°61” i 
in the North Punjab and to 1°04” in the Ce 
vementioned ten divisions there are thi 
n during the week, but in which the a 
enth of an inch of rain. The rainfall i 
eerportit; and effective rain was only receiv 
montane, hills, north and west divisions of si un siab : 
the East Coast (south) and Madras (south). 


The three concluding columns of the table. show 

October 17thto December 18th the rainfall has been heavier 
ten divisions, v7s., Tenasserim, Central Burma, Arakan, North 
eo 1e east of the North-Western Provinces, the Central andWest Pun 
E a tral Provinces and Baluchistan, has werden vi 


") 
3 


Assam (Surma, Hills and Dre Ign thre 


a ha East Submontane division of the No 


South), and more or less short of the avers 
brad he deficiency is large, both aed and 
: the east and south of the Peninsula. | 


The following totals for the week, though in in most 
ant, o”s., 1°48” at Sharakpur (Lahore) ; ; 180" at 


5” at Kharian (Gujrat) ; 1°68” at Chack 
#95" at Sonar ni" at whit (Jhang); and oa" ie 
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np eek under review. Thr 
ie iterrupte dly high over North Wes 
3 wer | ¢ south-east of the Arabi 


re difference between these two areas, t 
penn . have held steadily throughout. The Jods, ; 
steady, , blowing from between north-west and ; 
y and from she eastward over the central ate a 
west of th n and NortheW 
erent for A few showers have been : 
Peni and from Ceylon on different days of the 
1 this region has been generally light, while in ‘all other. 
e weather has been erie Quite at the close o 
the development of a storm within the | 
eadily over the south of the Bay, but even tl 
e “od gamed weather over the south of the. 
ais (ae, higher than usual except in E 
(where for six aie the. heat was 


ies ee ies h 
ri rn le Sind. but bea changed 29 little elsewhere. 
iform over North-Western and Central India, relatively 


Ay 
and Upper Burma, and low over the south of the Bay. ” the p ; 
were 3 biesou than usual, The winds were northerly 
ea rad over the centre and west of the Peninsula fa 
entral and North-Western India, The mean tem 
the normal, high over Burma, over the south-west of. 
North-West India, and low elsewhere. ca greatest ex 


greatest defect 6°:3 at False Point 


few showers | 
south of the Peninsula and loce 


me 

: Monday, ‘embth Dice vii stan ¢ pressure. call 
and unimportant. Pressure resnitied hi highest in the nort 
India and lowest over the south of the Bay. Westerly winds had | 


the Gangetic Plain, but, with this exception, the winds were | 


temperature was low over Bengal and around P 
‘in some South Madras districts, eel in ri a 


general 
A few showers had again been received over 
but elsewhere the weather had been rai 
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iris, and Malabar. More rain 
tions are much retarded by want 


crops has not materially improved. H 
n of crops is generally middling to fair, but bad 
ly sufficient. Fodder is available. The 
are fluctuating but are practically stationa 
Cuddapah, Salem, and Coimbatore, in w ‘ht 
here is no peeearem eat in prospects. T 
est works—workers—641 men, 887 women, 
kitchens—dependants—135 children. Others 


oy % 


50, Grand total 2,314. 


Bombay.—For week ending 3rd Fanu 
is progressing a five, and the sowing of lat 
ate crops are thriving except in parts. 
an ig le where damage by blight, _ 
ave been injured by locusts in oné taluk: 
_ for next season continue in three districts. Suppli 
_ sufficient. Agricultural stock is healthy. Price 
_in ten other districts and are almost stationary 
ricts_ were—Belgaum 18}, Bijapur 1544, Sholapur | 
The average number on. relief works, includi 
bijapur 981, Sholapur 9,457, Poona 6,1 gaum 
om 16,348 are relief workers and gog d ' 
‘men, 7,771 women, and 2,921 children. Ot d 
en, and 811 children, On gratuitous relief 
oor houses, Poona 237; total 2,165, of whom 5 
448 children, Total number on relief 19,416. 
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Bengal—For week ending 3rd Fannary 
of Orissa _and South- atl Sengal daring 
Tice is still proceeding. Al! spring cro 

in some districts, 
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Return vi the gist ia of poe di paasi ‘of saliel a in districts affected by pes 
fom the Local Gazettes, and give the District details of the Provincial totals published weekly in the Crop 
and other dependants of relief workers are classed as on relief works when distinguished in the local returns from perso 
nr 


pon THE WEEK BENDING 
THE 11TH Decemper,1897 
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a clonic around the Bay, but the f 
vanable I +ht breezes continued very numerous ov 
ated; below the normal average over the cen 


bay Presidency, and largely above over — 
: Sh rted around the head 


owers were repo 
istan and Persia. — oy Bp Pyne? ahs. by. 
Tuesday, December 28th.—Pressure had given wa 
and the western desert, and had increased elsewhere. 
in Central Madras, the fall brisk at Saugor Island, so th 
w apparently near the head of the Bay, The storm 
o fillup. In Northern India pressure was hi 


5 ture had fallen briskly over Bengal and was below 
well as over the central parts of the country and Bombay 
_ atures were on the contrary reported from Burma, Madra 
Light showers had been received around the head of t! 
Wednesday, December 29th.—Pressure had increased almost 
epression over the Bay had almost filled up though the lowe 
ued to be reported from that area. The winds were between no 
and north-east around the Bay, easterly over the west of the Penins 
variable with calms elsewhere. Pressure was 
AE over ee are and Central Indi 
the greater part of India, the principal variatior 
: 38 at Jacobabad, +9" fe Dt bh and + 
d fallen in Kashmir and light rain at Peshawar, \ 
Oe ea Pak ee ee 


Thursday, December 30th.—The baro ¢ 
revious 24 hours. The barometer. had fallen. bri 
and steepish gradients for west and north-west vw 
caltiy ; it had fallen rapidly at. 
west of the Bay close to the 
over Sind and Baluchistan, and the high 
trongly marked. A_ fresh) to strong \ 
the Gangetic Plain, but else 
the wind was rising somewhat ; 


ver Burma, the. 
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Report on the state of the Season and Prospi 
the Crops. <p) epee 


beans ras.—For week ending 8th Fanuary.—There was no rain durin 
the hoe The water-supply is generally insufficient for cultivation, vetoes 
the Northern Circars, Malabar and in parts of the Deccan, wae n 
is required everywhere. Agricultural operations continue but are retarde 
want of rain. The cropsin rainfed areas, except in the extreme north, © 
generally suffering for want of rain, The harvest is in progress ; the outturn 
crops in the north is middling or slightly better ; elsewhere the outturn 
middling or worse. Pasture is generally sufficient but is scanty in hay 
Fodder is available. The condition of cattle is normal. Prices are very high. 
they are slightly easier in the north but are rising in the south ; most of the 
staple dry grains are dearer than or are touching scarcity rates in Ganjam, 
Godavari, Kistna, Kurnool, Anantapur, Cuddapah, Nellore and North Arcot. — 
There is no improvement in prospects. The humbers on relief were—Nellore 
test works—workers—786 men, 1,354 women, 813 children ; total 2,953. Fed 
in kitchens—dependants—203 children, Others—men 20, women 11 ; total 239. 4 

Grand total 3,192. The figures are incomplete. Say 





bs d « 


Bombay.—For week ending 10th Fanwary—The standing crops are 
blighted or:are suffering from excessive cold or drought sg ede of Ahmednagar, 
Sholapur, Poona, Satara, Bijapur, Dharwar, Baroda and Karachi, and have been — 
damaged by locusts in parts of Shikarpur and Upper Sind Frontier. The haryest- 
ing of early crops continues in four, and preparations for next season in three, 
districts. Supplies of fodder and water are sufficient. Agricultural stock is | 
healthy. Prices have risen in Ahmednagar, Belgaum, and Dharwar; fallen 
in nine other districts ; and are almost stationary élsewhere. Prices in affected 
districts were—Belgaum 18,4, Bijapur 17, Sholapur 10? seers per rupee. The re 
average number on relief works, eee , eines. was—Bijapur 982, 
Sholapur 9,630, Belgaum 217 ; total 10,829, of whom 9,945 are relief workers and #¥ 
884 dependanis, Ofrelief workers—3,425 are men, 4,428 women, and 2,092 ix 
children, Ot dependants—26 are men, 38 women, and 800 children, On 
gratuitous relief—Sholapur 1,833, Poona 61 ; total 1,944, of whom 638 are men, 
933 women, and 373 children. Total number on relief 12,773. 7. a 


























Bengal.—For week ending 1oth Fanuary.—There was slight rain at 
Darjeeling, but none elsewhere in the province during the week. The general 
prospects of all crops continue favourable. The harvesting of winter rice is 
being rapidly completed, and that of putes and other early spring crops is 
in progress. A little rain is required for the spring crops in a few districts, 
and for the late-sown poppy plants in Monghyr. The cultivation of boro or 
spring rice has begun. : ay ee a ges to fall. Fodder is everywhere — 
‘sufhcient except in the flooded tracts o ittagon uri a 

l iengnic P gong and at Kurigra im in 


_. North-Western Provinces and Oudh.—For week endi: rath 
ary.—The weather is bright and cold. Prospects are reported tavoura| 
the crops on unirrigable lands are in urgent need of rain, and slight a 
being caused by high westerly winds. Irrigation is being resorte 
racticable. Sugarcane-pressing is in progress. Slight damage is repc 
trom frost in seven districts and by locusts in Jhansi. Supplies snd ah 
_ are sufficient. Prices are almost stationary. he 









a ts Punjab.—For nibh peiding “r0sk Siatiuh : See 4s ee 
parts. of the Sialkot and Rawalpindi ioe ie peo aH 









a 
f cotton below average in Dera Ismail Khan. 
ts of | awalpindi but did no damage. Some crops have been 
, dan ‘by caterpillars in parts of Ferozepore ; by high winds in 
s of Dera Ismail Khan ; and by white ants in parts of Umballa. Cattle are 
rally in good condition except in Sialkot and in parts of Dera Ismail Khan. 
der is sufficient in all districts except in Sialkot and in parts of Amritsar 
d Dera Ismail Khan. | Prices are rising in Multan and Peshawar ; falling in 
llundur, Lahore, Amritsar, Shahpore, Rawalpindi and Dera Ismail Khan ; 


an 
; sit are unchanged elsewhere. heat is selling from 10} to 14, gram 
114 to 13, barley 16, bulrush millet 16} to 22, maize 17 to 23}, great 


millet 18, and rice g to 10, seers per rupee. 


Central Provinces——For week ending roth Fanuary,—The weather is 
'elear and cold, So far the winter crops are in fair to good condition, but 
those latest sown are not thriving well, and some damage to gram and 
pulses from the excessive cold. is reported from several districts. Rain would 
be most beneficial for the wheat crops. The numbers onrelief are confined 
to 1,515 in poor houses and 251 otherwise relieved. Prices are fluctu- 
ating slightly, rice continuing relatively high in Chanda, Raipur and Balaghat ; 
~ ‘a rise in Nimar is attributed to exports to Madras. The numbers on. gratuitous 
relief were—Damoh 251, Betul 79, Chhindwara 41, Bhandara 260, Bala- 
ghat 197, Raipur 324, and Bilaspur 623 ; total 1,766. There were also 13,079 
persons employed on railway works. Details of gratuitous reliei— poor-houses— 
men 278, women 263, and children 974. Otherwise relteved—children 251. ~ 











Burma.—For week ending th Fanuary.—In Lower Burma the reaping 
of the main paddy crop is completed in three districts ; threshing is in progress 
and everywhere prospects are excellent. In Upper Burma the reaping of the 
-wet-weather paddy, yowar, maize and sessamum is nearly ended in most 

_ districts, and cultivation of dry-weather crops is in prog tees. The crop pros- 

__ pects are fair, except in parts of Pakokku and Minbu districts. The price of 

paddy has risen largely in Amherst ; considerably in Rangoon and Myaungmya ; 

_ and has fallen largely in Thaton and Shwebo; considerably in Henzada and 
~ Pakokku and slightly in Prome. 


Assam.—For week ending 11th Fanuary—The weather is seasonable. 
Reaping of late rice is nearly finished and the outturn is generally good. 
_ Sowing of mustard still continues in Lakhimpur; the mustard crop has been 
damaged to some extent by locusts in parts of Sylhet and Nowgong. Gather- 
jing of pulses, pruning of tea, and pressing of sugarcane are in progress, 
_ ‘Prices—common rice—Silchar, Sylhet and Sibsagar 12, Dhubri and Gauhati 11, 
Tezpur and Dibrugarh gh, and Nowgong 9, seers per rupee. Fodder is insuffi- 
cient in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills. 


Pas - Mysore and Coorg.—For week ending roth Fanuary.—MvSORE : 
“The standing crops are in good condition. Prices have risen slightly in 
aD 





‘Tumkur, Mysore and Shimoga. Ra i (Eleusine coracana) has been harvested — 
in Bangalore, Shimoga, and parts of Kolar. 3 | 
- CoorG: The rice harvest and coffee-picking continue. Prices of food 
are stationary. Water and fodder for cattle are sufficient. 


Lage ES nage tis Ie a 3 ‘ ; ‘ 
etre abad.—For week ending roth Grae te eek 
i he . eather ~rtey ponoe ym Picking of cotton threshing of jowar 









olan 
im vulgare) continue. The winter crops are. thriving satisfactorily. 
and water-supply are ample. Prices are almost stationary. Prices— 

cola 19, Amraoti 24 “Basim 20, Buldana 18, Ellichpur 21, and Wun 
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ly stationary, but have sl 
rice 6}, and jowart 113, seers 
al India—For week ending roth Fanuary. =No. 
ral India during the week. Winter rains are wanted gn Bhopa 
ndelkhand. Agricultural operations are in progress in all agenc : 
in good condition, but damage hy locusts during the week is re 
m Chhaturpur. The condition of opium in Bhopal is goat. The 
agricultural stock and pasturage is good in all agencies. Prices are ste 
G walior, Baghelkhand and Bhopawar ; and are falling in other agencies. 


. gi hae 
- Rajputana.—FPor week ending sath Fanuary.—Standing crops and 
prospects continue good. Rain is needed in Kerowlee for the 
‘Crops have been damaged by frost and locusts in parts of Me i 
tural stock is in fair condition in) Meywar and Bikanir and good elsewhere. 
Pasturage or fodder is sufficient. Prices are rising in Mersat hse ee 
Jeypore ; falling in Haraoti, Kerowlee and Ulwar ; and are steady elsewhere, 
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Kashmir.—/or week ending 11th Fanuary,—The weather is fine. Prices 
































































Be continue below normal. 1 eae me 

| - Jammu Province.—For week ending 11th Fanwary.—No rain during 
a the week. Prices are stationary. ica oe en 
Eee < ite a 
~— Nepal.—For week ending roth Fanuary.—Rainfall mil. The mornings — 
oes are cold and foggy ; days sunny and bright. Price—7,% seers perrupee. 





The total numbers in receipt of relief during the preceding and present — 
weeks were as follows :— Meng 
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Name or Province. 
Relief |Gratuitous 
































works, relief, 
150 | 2,314 2,953 
: ‘ * 2,165 | 19,416 10,829 
' Central Provinces 28 | 6,008 | 6,036 7 


(revere reise | 









19,443 | 8,323 





27,706 13,782 






DENZIL IBBETSON, 
Secretary to the Governmzat of 





of the ce palit tn receipt aun districts eon by corse 
i the Local Gattis, and give the Disict details of the Provincial totals pubihed weekly i the Crop 
aa the, doen of ssa deca ge aN ic Pla persons 


For tae week enpivo | For Tae weeKk gwpine | For tHe w 
HE 25TH DECEMBER, re97 THE IST January, 1898. ees January, 


Gra- tal Gra- 

Relief } Relief 
tuitous | Toran. tuitous ian = 
ee | | MOPKS | celiet, works: |, 


Nellore + yi 


ToTat Mapras 


7 ae att ie oss 1,907 
8,272] 5,275 | 2,8: 8,113 | 5749] S199 
897 | 903} + 903 98 
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iy, iatlend other pw thre as 0m ahh aed 
Laer Iethere: ‘The total number of letters Saeed: “ae 
‘was more than 82. oe representing an increase of 10°87 per — 
amber registered in the previous year. Notwithstanding th 
Fae or pe mer system, which came into reat” from 1st 
ml total number of registered parcels during ear under 
was more than 2} millions, or nearly 27,000 in excess of the number 
ng the preceding year. The number of postal articles issued (excluding 
ra Blin was 1:54 per head of the general and 86°39 per head of the 
population neni 144 and 34°31 per head, respectively, in 1895-96, | 
over y; Fond and Baluchistan, the rey aad Burma ranking highest as “re- 
‘ 1s the jumber of articles per od of the population,and Sind!and Baluchistan, — 
and Bombay ranking highest as regards the number of articles per — 
of the literate population. re money orders issued increased by about. 
9 per cent, the value. eg the orders issued by 6 per cent, and the commission 
"petite by 7 per were considerable increases in the number and 
value of praae ic hited orders issued, and in the commission paid edi, 
_ amounting to about 12, 15 and 12 per cent respectively. 


4. Under “ Tnland Post,” the following administrative measures which 
_ were pono oh during the year may be specially noticed :— 


(1) The amalgamation of the postal systems in the Native States es mat 
Bhartpur and Khairpur with the Imperial Post Office. — ; 

@) ‘The amalgamation of the Presidency Savings Banks with the Post 

HO RRT Roe Office: Savings | Banks. 

; a @) The extension of the scheme for the sale of quinine dooush aa 
agency. of the Post Office. 

‘The use pn the Post Office money order system by the Forest Depart. 
ac ment in Bombay, the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and 
i - Burma for the purpose of remitting revenue. 

: ‘ The extension of the system in force in the Punjab of sending : 
be copies of documents from Courts by value-payable post. eae 
(6) The —— pesopiction, § ba serial oe repent Khetus: ae 
and the 24- nnahs, of a system of taking the thumb impres- _ 
sions of illi iterate payees on money orders in place of their marks, 
e general adoption of cleat and distinct hour type in the dated 
ps of Post Offices in view to the checking of delays in transit. — 
introduction of light hand carts pro tet Be 
ae er and of pombe! 
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pes 


of a weekly spe 
from. Bombay to 
- distance in about 40 hours and suing fro 
in the mail steamer is sigualled at 


‘Under “« Foreign Post” the principal ovente' were— 


iy: The inclusion of the British Colonies of Asconsion and St 
the Universal Postal Union. ; 
; (2) The establishment of direct parcel a WE with, 
the Seychelles. eh 
(8) The extension of the foreign parcel pes to Basutola 7 
and Norfolk Islands, Paraguay, uela, British 
Cochin “Mppaee German New sa Japan, 
wa By 
(4) ~ a — owing to starnntion “etrotion, of th 
post to Malta, Gibraltar and % 
Madeira and the Azores, and Egypt. 


(5) The prohibition, owing to quarantine restrictions, 
mission, by the foreign post, of certain: 
worn clothing, bedding, rugs, ete. 

(6) The establishment of a direct money ys exchange with 
Guiana in place of the rs te had pre’ 
carried on through the agency of the British Post Office. 


(7) The ado pi Fe of the special rates ‘of postage for inland official 4 
nce to official correspondence posted in India for eis : 


6. Of the total number of postal articles (including 
received for delivery, viz., 440,871,868, the number actual y pet! 
course was 486,716,324 or 99°06 per cent, as compared with 


ordinary 
gent in the previous year. The greater patt of the balance was di 
pis recdiection fo aldroon rea to senders, while of 997,358 artich 
- were found undis ea large pro ate from 
’ Sensi of Qslivery or tt return. ‘The peree fio oe ert are) 
to the total number of articles fen Bat for livery in the year 19% 
amount f 


of the undisposed 


+2, the same as in the preceding year. As usual, a large 
agi Ho found in letters and other articles posted without, 
wit so incorrect or incomplete, that the covers had to be 


order that the senders might be traced. It is satisfactory to learn 
: greater part of this property was successfully delivered to the ones 


1. The transactions connected with money orders (compris 


POE lh and foreign money orders) sh considera! 
——* the figures given blow — dome Ree 
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x e er I vbe . . 
es disposed of by , Disposed 
the Dead titer Oe _re-direction to : 
excluding articles} addressees «| | 636,872 
as undeliver-§ Disposed of by re-| 
ee turn to senders | 1,963,050 
-- 938,855 


Of the total number of articles 695,784 were successfully disposed of by — 


being redirected and then delivered to the persons to whom they were addres- — 
sed, while 2,171,285 were returned to the senders and 997,358 were found — 
to be unreturnable. This last figure is only *2 per cent. of the total number of 
"articles given out for delivery in the year, and a large proportion of the 997,358 
articles were from their nature not capable of delivery. Ata small post office 
- in Sind 541 letters were posted on one day by a person who was afterwards 
~ ascertained to be a lunatic. No postage was paid on any of these letters and 
é ‘the adresses were undecipherable. On being examined in the Dead Letter Office — 
‘the addresses, and also the contents of the letters, were found to consist ofa 
‘of marks or hieroglyphics forming no actual character. Many of theletters — 
sd several sheets covered with these marks and the unfortunate man, — 
ed the letters, must have spent weeks of toil in laboriously tracing _ 
special statistics kept by the Bengal Dead Letter Office for three 
appears that 3,264 letters and post-cards, 4,648 newspapers and 1,576 
in the Bengal, Eastern Bengal and Assam circles with- 
all. As usual, a large amount of valuable property was _ 
other articles posted without address or with addresses so _ 
re that the covers had to be opened in order’ that the 
ced. In articles opened in the five more important Dead _ 
to R3,88,458, 4997-64 957 Fran 
oink, sae. ie getter part lof 
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i 
é weorieor el Spey "Madras comes next 
of rupees, and Bengal follows with i got 2 
land single post-cards commanded the hi 
ng over 112 millions in number. The ‘small half. aii onveiee 
gest sales, over 73 millions in number being issued during the y 
a adhesive stamps over 54 millions were issued, of the }- 
s over 14 millions, of the t-anna adhesive stamps over 10. 
nna adhesive stamps over 6 millions, and of the. 2h-anna a 
er 3 millions, In the case of the }-anna and 1-anna sa 
and service, the sales declined, and there was sou 


“registration envelopes, the sales improved 2 as egies 
small size. 
As stated in previous reports, newspaper wrappers of the value of 
and t-anna were brought into use from 1st May 1895. Some 358 thou: 
“the 4-half anna wrappers were issued during the year as compared with 9: 
sand during the eleven months of the preceding year, showing some increase in 
the public demand for them; but in the case of the 1-anna wrappers there was a 
large falling off in the issues from treasuries, some 49 thousand only having eis 
been issued as compared with 93 thousand during the eleven months of the pre- 
vious year. fe she shed 
oF en fc the sles of postage stamps) anna revenut or receipt stamps 
to the value of R3,94,299 were sold during the year through the agency. of | 
Post Office. Non-judicial stamps and court-fee stamps are also sold at : 
tea offices, but except in Burma, the postmaster acts, as regards these stamps; _ 
as a private vendor, and the stamps do not form part of the post. office 4 
aos, In Burma, where general stamps are kept by the postmaster in the a 
“game way as other’ seine the sales on this account csqouaiea to pee Cee 


Section cysiBineixe Post. 


5. . There has been no change i in, the management of the District P dy 


mined, boa usual, by the : 
subject to the control of the pd i wi al 


r ast: 19, The comparative sates given. on , se eet page | 
of ments, income, expendi ip District Post and the 
_ The peur 
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than gether the orders issued from that province in the year Lena 

being 43°41 per cent. of the total number for the whole of India, olla ag 

rt! o in Burma continued to be larger in avout than: in any other ahs 
ves, excepting only Madras. 















i BiiGish- colonies andi possessions, foreign empeaiss countries and most of their 
colonies and possessions, and Egypt are issued in sterling, payments being made 
by the remitters and to the payees in India at ‘the rates of exchange fixed Ro Piece, 24 
‘the Post Office from time to time for this purpose. Details of the sterling money Pi 

pies exchanges of the year are given in the ae below: _— rk aa ai 
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the year under revie 
7._ As regards 
{ the United Kingdom upon India, it has to 
ed by any falling off in the money o order transactions with th the r 
but was due to the fact that in 1895-y6 those transactions included 
of orders drawn in the Cape Colony and British Guiana upon Ind 
vised direct to this country, The average value of a 
| d by India in 1896-97 was £3-9-3 as compared with £247 in 1 
and that of a money order paid in India was £5-6-8 as compared 
in the preceding year, The average of the rates of exchange i 
1896-97 was 143d. per rupee as compared with 14d. in the p 
-. 98. The following table shows the money order tran 
“countries to and fro from which the amounts are advised in 1 nd 
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38,197 8 
5,030 35 
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334 ow atm itt ow 
- The money order business with Ceylon continues to grow apace, 


? : ‘ings on India having increased by more than 10, 
four and-a-half lakhs of rupees in. value over the 


orders at all were issued fon Sache bapa 
es ciesictae ease year's nomi h 
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with £31,915 in 1895-96. 1 

those of the 5 shillings, 10 shilli gs, and 20 

nations. During the year 43,507 of these orders were sold, v 
of orders of all the other denominations only amounted to 1, 
commission realized by the Indian Post Office on the 
year was R1,742. EO eg evar 


: oy 
. “Section VI.—Savings - 
33. The usual statement is given on the next page she 
ing to postal circles, the savings bank transactions of the year 
those of the previous year. At the close of the year un 
713,320 active accounts as compared with 653,892 at the end « 
96. The increase, however, of 59,428 in the number of deposi 
due to the transfer during the year of 23,177 accounts from the Presiden 
Banks to the Post Office Savings Banks, Excluding transfers from one ; 
to another, the amount deposited in the year was nearly 451} lakhs of rupees as _ 
compared with some 366 lakhs of rupees in 1895-96 ; the amount withdrawn was 


é ~ nearly 422 lakhs as compared with over 328} lakhs in 1895-96; and the interest _ 


q 


paid was over go lakhs as compared with nearly 26} lakhs in 1895-96. The total 
amount standing at the credit of depositors at the close of the year was nearly” 
964 lakhs, showing an increase of about 594 lakhs over the balance at the close 
the preceding year. As i wh oo Dee ewes 
The average balance of each account was 135713 as compared with 138° 2 
in the previous year. Of the 713,320 active accounts at the end of the year 
34,777 were security deposit accounts with a’balance in favour of | D 
ever 444 lakhs, giving an average’ of R128 for each account, th 
limit for a security deposit account being er 
counts was §,632 with a balance of nearly 45, ; 
for each account as compared with 8,399 accounts wi ce of 
the end of the previous year, giving an average of R1,075 for each 
While, therefore, there was an increase of 233 in the number of public accou 
the balance was reduced by over 23 lakhs. This was due to the closing ee: 
East Indian Railway Provident Fund account under the special Pie 
Government, and also in some measure to withdrawals made i 
of the Government Resolution of March 1897 fixing the 
- for public accounts at R10,000, There were 152 regimental 
accounts with a- I ‘lakhs, givin; 
for each account, There is 
other conjoint accounts, Of 
‘balance of over 8 
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‘total number of accounts at the close of t 
- country showing again a slight increase 
g year: By 
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35. In the following statement the depositors are classified according to si 
the largest number of accounts _ 


ian.” their occupation. As in the two preceding years 


_ were held by the undermentioned classes of depositors in the following order 
(1) persons of no occupation or whose incomes are derived from others or from 4 
_ their own property—classed as “Indefinite” in the statement, (2) the professional _ 


class, and (3) the domestic class. Last year the highest percentage of increa; 


ina year of widespread famine, the highest percentage of increase being inthe 
__ case of the accounts classed as indefinite, the number of which increased by _ 
Bi the year under review, ep [58 
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44, The number of cases in each postal circle i — . 
7 1h Re PAREN, P Mig wWodee ai 5 PRE | st ; 


lamber of Clee deparenentlly pnished < 


Bie igh aseptic. 
is given on the margin, The total includes 37 ca . 
- office cash, 124 money order frauds, 16 savings bank frauds, and 
theft from mails and post offices. “Most of the remaining c 
- sual to letters, parcels, and other mail matter properly so call 
some comparatively minor cases of negligence punishable under 
‘Act. Among the offenders convicted or departmentally punish 
spartmental postmasters and 28 clerks including 5 Railway Mail Setvice sorters, 
96 extraneous agents in charge ‘of post offices, 107 postin and villae Spon =a 
jen, 4 telegraph messengers, 2 overseers, go tunners and 21 others employe 
on various menial duties in post offices. The amount of defalcations and 1 
was R37,020-3-7 as ‘compared with R34,646-12-5 in the previous year; 
/R47,395-9-4 in 1894-95. R16,583-9"! was recovered from the offenders” +h 
‘their sureties, ‘Ro,52g-1-2 was decreed against the Guarantee Fund, and 
- R10,913-9-4 remained unadjusted at the close of the yearn ] 
aH “* 45. Six cases of fraud in respect of money orders to the value of R185-7-0, 
nto and 3 cases of fraudulent withdrawals amounting to R386-8-0 from the savings 
"bank were committed by persons not belonging to the Post Office, 
"were 42 cases of house-breaking and theft of Government money from 
office safes or from the mails, apart from the cases of highway robbery 
~ are separately dealt with, The total amount stolen was R2,225-8-2, ¢ 
— -R1,722-13-3 was recovered, R2-5-3 was written off as finally "lost 
Rg00-5-8 was unadjusted at the close of the year. 8 since a, Zaid 
; 1e usual abstract is given in the margin showing” th 
— es Of cases inow 















nd Sind and Baluchistan circles, = 
47. In 2 out of the 36 cases of highway robbery the mail carriers were Chsrac 
“wounded by the robbers, and in three cases so severely as to necessitate their robberies. 





_ detention for some time in hospital, Ina case that occurred in the Rawalpindi 
"district of the Punjab the runner was killed and his body thrown into a tank. = 
_ There were two men implicated in the murder both of whom were arrested, i 
_ prosecuted, and, on conviction, sentenced to death, In another case, which 
 eceurred in the Kyaukpyu district in Burma, the runner lost his life, being beaten 
to death by his assailants with clubs. This robbery was instigated by a Burman 
"postmaster with a view to conceal a misappropriation of cash committed by him. 
He reported that the plundered mail contained a cash remittance of R177, but 
~ enquiries showed the alleged remittance to be fictitious. The postmaster and 
the four men whom he had employed to commit the robbery were successfully 
prosecuted, and all sentenced to transportation for life. In the second case that 
occurred in Burma two runners were suddenly assaulted by two armed Karens. 
The runner who was actually carrying the mails was seriously wounded, but 
the other ranner defended his comrade for some time with much courage, but 
finding himself over-matched eventually had to retreat. He was rewarded for a 
his courageous conduct. The assailants could not be traced and no portion of 
the mail was recovered. The only other case involving a loss of life occurred in 
Rajputana where a camel sowar escorting the mails was shot dead. One of 
the men concerned in this crime was arrested. He was tried and sentenced to 
transportation for life. _In one of the cases that took place in the Madras Pre- 
‘sidency the object of the robbers appears to have been to obtain some official 
documents. The bulk of the mail was found intact, but most of the articles 
addressed to Government officers had been opened, and a parcel so addressed 


was missing. _ ¢ 
"There were only 10 cases in which Government suffered any loss, the total — 
joss amounting to R8,954-1-6, of which R2,387-1-6 was taken from the mails 
in actual cash, while R6,567 represents the compensation that had to be paid 

_ for insured articles. In 13 cases the entire mail was recovered, in 12 cases a 
portion was recovered, and in the remaining 11 the entire mail was lost. Prose= 
cutions were instituted in 16 cases, in 9 of which convictions were obtained. In 

ss addition to the cases of actual highway robbery mentioned above, there were 3 
~-ansuce attempts to rob the mail, two of which took place in British terri- 
. State. me gin he : 4 Thee: 
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48. There were ther cases during the year in which the Tives of Casualties. 
other causes, The maintenance of the mail service with Gilgit 

ss, 13,500 feet in with much risk 


A 





“conveying mails to the S, S. Purn/ia at Bandar 
ized, but the mails were saved by the and Officer of 
sre with them, and on the night of the 14th Oc 
ce after leaving Zaila in the Gulf of Aden 
The most serious accident that occurred during the 
the postal van attached to the mail train between the 
Dadri Railway stations on the East Indian Railway on the 


\ native passenger ina 3rd class compartment next to the post: 
srrying fireworks with him which exploded, setting fire to the railway 


nd the postal van and causing the death of 11 persons, and the ‘alee 


destruction of the mails, which comprised a large “number 


¥ 


i ag year 15 post offices were destroyed be se; ‘hit. only” 


the buildings was the property of the Department. In no case was there any 
serious loss ®f cash or Government property. Two small post office buil ings 
saree, ee by storms and one was washed away by a flood. 
49. The establishment of the Imperial Post Office in t 
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1895 tapas 
439 messages booked and R7,081 realised du the previous yee 
“The number of messages booked by post offices in the Pe 
ount of the Indo-European Telegraph Department me 
th 240 in 1898-96, and fees to the amount of Rg, 
compared with R2,811-1-0 in the previous year, 
4. The gross expenditure on the combined Passenger and 
service was R4,38,242 against R3,06,902 during the previous 
receipts amounted to R3,45,874 as compared with R2,75,372. Ther 
an excess of ‘Rg2,368, in charges over receipts, as compared with an exc 
" R31,530 in 1895-96. The largely increased cost for the year was princi 
due to the high prices of grain and fodder owing to the failure of the 
which involved an extra expenditure of about R86,000 on food and allowances 
for the animals and grain compensation to the establishment. There was further 
an unusual charge of R10,000 on new carriages, harness, and other appoint- — 


ments ; while the largely increased goods traffic involved an extra peta 7 


Py 


over R20,000 for the hire of country carts and other additional expenses. Had 
it not been for unforeseen and unavoidable expenditure on account of the — 
famine, the expenditure would have been about R3,52,000, of only about — 
R6,000 in excess of the receipts. NP RT hae Se te Cees 
_ 55. The system of receiving salt revenue at post offices remained in force 
throughout the year at certain post offices in the North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, Punjab, Central Provinces and Rajputana, but the transactions, as in the — 
previous three years, were so few as to be little more than nominal. Altogether, — 
474 indents for 51,305 maunds of salt of the gross value of R1,39,372 were — 
Gisposed of in the year under report through the agency of the Post Office. 
56. The-total amount of quinine supplied to post offices on indent for sale — 
during the year under review exceeded by over 229 Ibs. the amount supplied _ 
in the previous year. Be ae *3 
The supplies to each p 


Bengal (including Bihar and Eastern Bengal) 
Coe Roald ations 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh . 














only 3. 

was an ing ae of over 83, Ibs. as com- 
ncrease i is due to the extension of the 
ces in charge of non-departmental agents. 
vinces the system was introduced in December — 

e quantity ‘supplied before 1st April 1896 has not been reported, 

ie the year under review the system was extended, but the quantity indent- 
_has been ‘ek small. In the espa circle the system was 







































s with about ole in the previous year. The a in this itr was dues? 
a great extent, to the temporary discontinuance of sale, as the Bengal Jail eee 
was, unable to provide a supply during the period from June to August. In 
Assam, the supply so far has not been great, though there has been an appre- 
. Ciable increase over the previous year, due to quinine being sold by 93 more post 
offices than in 1895-96 In the Rajputana circle quinine wagsupplied to all the 
"post offices at places in states under the control of the to the Governor 
General, Rajputana, and there was a slight increase in the amount supplied as 
compared with the previous year. The supply of quinine to post offices in Sind 
and Baluchistan was not much greater than in the previous year and the Deputy 
Postmaster General remarks that the sale is small, because quinine is distributed 
gratis by a number of dispensaries and also by various Revenue officials. The 
system was introduced in Burma late i in the previous year, and the year under 
report is therefore the first complete year reported on. Only about apis were £5 
ps ‘indented for from the supplying depéts. “ 
‘The year under review was one of scarcity and high prices, oa: re Kn 
‘ may be fairly attributed the small increase in this branch of postal business, — 
“notwithstanding the extension of its field of operation. 


se report has been submitted, as usual, on the operations of the postal 
“mes under which the Post Office issues life insurance policies and contracts plagense 
allowances in favour of servants of the Postal and Telegraph Depart alo 
» The scheme for monthly allowances is still practically inoperative, and 
contracts in existence at the close ofthe year. On the other 
y of the life i insurance scheme continues, and 223 new policies 
, were issued during the year. Since 
: 1884, 2,675 lives have been insured, 
© Were 2,233 active policies in exise 
pees ‘a 465 by servants of 
trees A ims amounting in to. R46,850 were 
arte ». In the me rendre 0 e 
ee the women sori prgr the Pos 




























| 59. The receipts and charges of the year, as shown 
“accounts, are given in detail in Appendix X under two 
Service Proper and Non-Postal branches, and a summary w 
Rpatiansian below <i eis (OE ea ae 


x 1! ice Proper . 

ee toes tal 

* (a) Mail cart, Parcel van, | — 
Passenger and Goods| 

oS Servics OY a ash Ree 

(8) Mail Steamer subsidies .| _ 

- (¢) Contributions from Na-| 
hp tiv States Yh oe, WB 


tive § a 2 





bate RR Be awh with R10,29,230 in iaeapes ith | 
Mes: In this estimate of the financial position of the Post Office no allo 
been claimed on account of the services rendered by the Depart 
mer nt in the management of the Post Office Savings Bank and in ca 
“correspondence at exceptionally low postage rates. — ~The 
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| 7,088,250 | 7,111,816 728,819 sariasa8 | 5,708,000 | 


Nie 


1972,821 | 1,887/809| 86,05.| 909,195. 


93,168 | 216,132 288,068-| s70,078 


jn 


547,161 | 1,227,573 | 1,881,916 | 642,974 


8,499 


17,089 


58,165 


14,105 | 14,626 
988s} 8,082 
38,098 | 98,852 


oon] 51,00 


abso | 49,280 


5,501 


7,939 


47,538 


26,541 


—_— 
—__ 





ee | en | ee ce | 


740734 81,739 269,731 


118,708 








‘noi No, | Ne | No. no. | 
11,515,456 | 25,760 | 12} 1,508 am | nn 


sso | ase | sya | aro | ane | 05,196 


14,322,488 | 44,708 | 208 | 15,872 | 11,606 [2 


, 


sore | 3,20 632 | 25,584 | 11,216 | 65,854 
7,805,759 | 98,256 | 5,632 | 9/088 | 7,760 | 85,860 
1,197,901 | 12,708 ws| = | 2400) 19900 
gems | sack} am} -» | a,ai | 20,at 
28 | 1470 | 900 | 73288 ) a0 | 8,90 
a,otsre | 14,900 | 6x0 | 368 | 3,288 | 27,056 
1,690,912 | 3,590} = 82] ww 382 | 11,952 


3,908,496} 6.192| 96 | 7/056) 1,782 | 16,308 
‘388,066 | 40.099 


Gross value of ordi stamps as per this statement , 
Ditto Mar tao tips per Appendis 2 . : 3 


‘Telegraph revene realised io stampsldeducted frdim the ealé sal of Postage Stamps in the Postal Accounts 
Refund of ‘Stampa aot Customs dais deducted rom the sale of etamps ia the Postal Accounts . 


tmasters . * . % 

St ld by the Field Pa: return of the Supefintenient of Stam ‘but 
Stampa oy returned from asian, arti wie Stace i ao ss Rima 
Short credits in rivit peepee! ye aware veered a re A ; 

‘Short credits in Civil Accounts aj : 


Diduct— 
Over-credite | Accou correspondence . . 
Ditto Teather pee mt 1895-96" he % . 
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as per this statement , 
as per Appendix X 
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Lol | 16gSe | beb'69 zg6‘o1g ' rose | t¥Stqx | 6£6%o 
398'g geliie gfg'vot o1z‘ofz Z6e'e g6h‘z +r6'g1 
Stor _| LSL'gt SLLigce | gh'oht age ghe's | o66F 
Fev 6£<¢‘06 9z1‘C6g o6e'Llo gtz'9 vre'St Lee‘Ls 
119'L L6g‘zo1 oSo‘fzc'r o1t'SzS oge'z fgo'z ogg‘Lé 
Loz‘of gorse 6g6'FrS EgS6ge gSh't ggg'e LEL‘gor 
oSb‘gt LSg‘of PELeSe et'zer oog't pecs $6214 
Sro'iSe | gto‘cht ogg*ogz'¥ Sor‘Log gfi'i of6'S1 Lel‘oSr . 
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- Weather Review of India for the wock ending at 8 a.m. on 
aaa Saturday, January 8th, 1808, 
} Sco Gros ooageres siege over Narn jam pe been somewhat | 
distu during the under review. A very shallow depression appeared 
over Sind on Sunday, January 2nd. This depression had drifted slowly into 
- Southern Rajputana by the morning of the grd, while during the same peri 
- deep depression developed over the Central Punjab, The latter depression 
occasioned some snow in Kashmir and a litte rain at Peshawar and Rawalpii 
' while all over North-West India the winds were strong and cyclonic. Both 
_ depressions disappeared on the 4th, and ordinary high  yleand: conditions were 
established and lasted until the 8th, when another depression appeared over, 


the Indus Valley occasioning squally wears but no rain, over North-West 























_ India. While these changes were in progress in the north-west, pressure was 
‘remarkably steady and the weather fine and > eae in other parts of India. 
| The temperature conditions have been marked by very large variations from 
| the normal. On the 2nd the mean temperature was high over North-West — 
India (Jacobabad+-7°2) and low in most other places, but the slight snow- 
i fall which occurred over the hills on the 2nd and 3rd started a cold wave 
| which first made its appearance at Peshawar on the morning of the 3rd. 
# By the morning of the 4th the area of excessive temperatures had moved 
Ep eastward as far as the North-West Provinces (Jhansi + 7°°6) while the cold 
be wave had extended over the greater part of North-West India (Rawalpindi 
+ —9%5), and this progress eastward of the wave was carried out during the 
ie remainder of the week. The mean temperature of the whole country was below 
___ the normal average from the 4th to the close of the week. : 
aily S :—Sunday, Fanuary and-—Pressure had decreased 
briskl sted the Indus Valley and been nearly steady elsewhere. Pressure was 
high over the Central parts of the country and low over the Bay and the south- 
_ east of the Arabian sea, while a small and shallow depression had a d over 
E Sind, Westerly winds prevailed down the Gangetic Plain, north-westerly to 
northerly winds around the Bay, and nei winds in most other places. The 
force was light. The mean temperature was high over North-West India, over 


SFE 


the south of the Peninsula and over Upper Burma and Assam, and low else- 
where. Except for a few drops at Sibsagar there had been no rain. Sait 
Monday, Fanuary, 3rd.—The barometer had risen in Baluchistan and 
Sind and fallen almost everywhere else. The fall had been rapid to very rapid 
vs over i ae and the Punjab. The shallow depression noticed over Sind on 
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hs 
& 
tae 
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vy 


2 the and, apparently reached Southern Rajputana, while a deep depression 
| had been developed over the Punjab. Pressure was highest across the head 
of the Peninsula. Strong squally cyclonic winds were reported in the north- 
west, but elsewere there had been no important change. The mean temperature’ 
| remained high over the bese! part of North-West India, but at Peshawar a 
brisk fall occurred and the temperature was below the normal. In other 
parts of India the heat was generally below the normal but in Upper Burma and _ 
Assam there was some excess. Light rain or snow had been received at several 
of the hill stations and light rain was reported from Rawalpindi and Pesha’ 
Elsewhere the weather was fine and rainless. seca aa 
‘Tuesday, Fanuary gth.—The barometer had risen briskly to very rapid 
in the north-west, and the two “8 gna had filled up. licehorotiechanest 
ontinued A large | pressure area covered North 
entral India, while the barometer was | Vv 
i over peclictabk n 





























ht of two submontane stations. 
nuary 5th.—Pressure had increased almost everywhere. The 
rapid over a large part of North-Western and’ Central 
‘India. hest over Rajputana and lowest over the Bay. Gradients 
‘had increased somewhat over the North-West Provinces, A well marked 
westerly to north-westerly current of air was blowing down the Gangetic Plain, 
northerly winds were reported over the central parts of the country and the Bay 
area, and easterly winds over the centre and west of the Peninsula, while calms 
were reported from Bengal and Rajputana. The mean temperature was lower 
_ than usual over North-West ‘India, the south of the Peninsula and Bengal, 
_ and higher than usual over the North-West’ Provinces, the Central Provinces 
and over Upper Burma. There had been practically no rain. p 
' Thursday, "fuser 6th.—Pressure had increased briskly over Bengal and 
had changed slightly elsewhere. A large high pressure area covered North- 
Western and Central India and readings remained low over the south of the Bay. 
The pressure differences were considerable. The winds were generally un- 
changed. Calms were reported from Rajputana and the Punjab, The mean 
temperature was somewhat higher than usual over Burma and around the 
head of the Bay and lower than usual elsewhere, The deficiency was between 


84° and 9}° over Rajputana and the north of the Central Provinces, The 
weather remained practically rainless. 


_.. Friday, Fanuary 7th.—Pressure had decreased almost everywhere. The 
fall had been slight generally but had been brisk in parts of North-West India. 
The general distribution of pressure was abi jai but the pressure differences 
had become smaller, The winds were practic ly unaltered. The mean tem. 
perature was high over Burma onthe one hand, and over the Punjab and 
Bind on the other, but was lower’than usual over almost the whole of the 
intervening region. There had again been no rain. 

Saturday, ined 8¢h.— The barometer had fallen briskly to rapidly over 
Baluchistan and the western desert, and risen briskly over Regal Pressure 
was highest over the Gangetic Plain and the central pers of the country, lowest 
over the south of the Bay and relatively low over the western desert, where. a 
small depression was shown. The winds had become irregularly cyclonic over 
North-West India, but elsewhere the directions were generally unchanged. 
The mean tewperature remained high over North-West and North- ast 
India, and low over the whole intervening region. The most marked Variations 
were + 32 at Jacobabad, — 9°3 at Jubbulpur and + 6°9 at Rangoon. There 
was still no rain. , 

Temperature—The mean temperature during the past week has exhibited 
large variations from the normal caused by the passage of a well marked wave 
from west to east across the country. 

The following table gives temperature data for the week :— 
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occurred from day to day. Thus in the Pun 





On the and and 3rd the mean temperature of the erhicle coun 
exceeded the normal average, but on the 4th the heat fell to below 
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and so remained till the close of the week. The greatest deficiency was reported — a 
on the 6th and amounted for the whole of India to g/t. On the 6th, th and 
8th the mean temperature was in defect in all the provinces f India, though it 


was in slight excess in Burma. The provincial variations show that on the ou 


average of the whole week the mean temperature was lower than usual in all 
provinces, except Burma, but the daily variations show that large changes 
jab there was an average excess 
of 29 on the 2nd and a deficiency of g*8 on the sth; in Central India and 


Gujarat an excess of 2%9 on the grd and a por 3 of 7°8 on the 6th, and in- 
a 


Sind and Rajputana an excess of 66 on the grd, an deficiency of 65, on 
the sth and 6th. One of the most marked features of the temperature conditions 


has been the very low night temperatures which have been registered over 
North-Western and Central India. . 


Rain.—The only rainfall or snowfall of any importance, which has been 
registered during the week under review, has been that which accompanied the 
depression which formed over the Punjab between 8 A.M. on the 2nd and 8 A.M, 
on the 3rd. On that occasion snow and rain fell all over the Kashmir and North- 
West Himalayas, and light rain fell at some of the submontane stations in 


the Punjab. On that occasion the following stations received over one-tenth . 


of an inch of rain or snow, vis.:—Rawalpindi 0°55” ; Murree 0°85” ; Astor 0°38"; 
Minimarg 1°49” ; Skardu 0°26"; Dras 0°66” ; Srinagar 1°12” and Chakrata 0-12”. 
In no other instance was there any rainfall of importance. 

The rainfal) table at the close of the Summary shows that the Punjab Hills 
received an average fall for the week of o'10" and the North Punjab of 019”, 
while the Brahmaputra Valley, the west submontane district of the North- 
West Provinces, the submontane district of the Punjab, and Mysore, received 


~ small amount of less than one-tenth of an inch, and, that, beyond these trifling 


amounts, there was no rain throughout the whole Indian region. 


With the present return a fresh rainfall period commences and the three 
last columns of the table consequently give the same information as the three 
first columns. 
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Weekly Report on the state of the Saason and Prospects. of 
the Grops,: 2H z 


Madras.—For week ending 15th ¥anuary.—The rainfall during the week 
was good in Tinnevelly and Travancore ; light local showers also fell in South 
Arcot, Tanjore, Pudukkottai, Madura and the Nilgiris ; elsewhere there was no 
rain. The water-supply for irrigation is generally insufficient, except in Ganjam, 
Vizagapatam, Godavari, Malabar and in parts of the Deccan and under the 
Godavari, Kistna, Cauvery and Tinnevelly irrigation systems. More rain is 
required everywhere. Agricultural operations continue, but are retarded by 
wart of rain. Crops in rainfed areas except in the extreme north are generally 
suffering for want of rain. The harvest is in progress, the outturn of crops in the 
north being middling — better ; elsewhere middling or worse. Pasture 
is generally sufficient but is failing in parts of the Deccan and Carnatic, Fodder 
is generally available. The condition of cattle is normal. Prices are very high 
generally, but are steady or slightly easier in the Cirears and the Deccan, 
steady onthe West Coast; and generally steady or rising slightly elsewhere. 
Most staple dry grains are dearer than or are touching scarcity rates in Gan- 
jam, Godavari, Kistna, Kurnool, Anantapur, Cuddapah, Nellore and North 
Arcot. There isno improvement in prospects except in Tinnevelly. The 
numbers on test works in Nellore have not been fully reported. 


Bombay.—For week ending 17th Fanuary.—The’ standing crops are 
in good condition except where damaged in eight districts by blight, excessive 
cold or locusts. The harvesting of the eatly crops has been completed 
except in four districts; that of the late crops hascommenced in Bijapur. _ Pre- 
parations for next season continue in five districts, Supplies of fodder and water 
are sufficient. Agricultural stock is healthy. Prices have fallen in nine 
districts and are almost stationary elsewhere. Prices’ in affected districts 
were—Belgaum 18, Bijapur 17, Sholapur 1134. seers per rupee. The daily 
‘average number on relief works including dependants was—Bijapur 944, Shola- 
pur 9,076, Belgaum 133, total 10,753 ; of whom 9,877 are relief workers and 876 
dependants, Of relief workers, 3,407 are men, 4,423 women, and 2,047 
children. Of dependants, 25 are men, 60 women, and Yor children. On 
eetuitont reliel—Sholapur 1,954, of whom 627 are men, 959 women, and 368 
children. ; 


Bengal.—For week ending 17th Fanuary.—There was no rai i 
the week. A shower would be beneficial to the spring crops in bail qn 
the poppy crop in Monghyr ; otherwise the prospects of the spring and poppy 
crops are favourable. ©The winter rice harvest is almost ‘at an end. The 
athering of the early spring crops continues, and the pressing of sugarcane 
in some districts is in progress. Reports of the indigo crop in Bengal are good. 
Prices are almost stationary. The supply of fodder and water is generally. ‘ 
sufficient except, as previously reported, in the flooded area of Chittagong ahi en 


Kurigram in Rangpur. 








North-Western Provinces and Oudh.~—for week endi 
ary.—The weather has ‘been cold and rainless. Slight sseuly ce tush 
crop (cajanus indicus) is reported from ftost in many districts. The irrigated 
-eropsare doing well, but rainismuch needed for those on unitrigable land. T 
peney —- rm COIR scone passed over one tah Fa 
istrict without doing any damage. Sugarcane pressing is approaching com- © 
pletion. Markets are well'supplied and there is SS Be of ee ae barn 5) 
Prices are generally stationary witha tendency to fall. cae 
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mt y 
t of cotton below average in Dera Ismail Khan. Crops’ 
: Neha Je by white ants in parts of Umballa and Jullundur ; 
sts appeared if three tahsils of Rawalpindi but didno damage. ‘Cattle are 
orted in poor condition in Sialkot and in parts of Dera Ismail Khan and are 
_ in good condition elsewhere. Fodder is far tvs in all districts except Sialkot 
and parts of Amritsar and Dera Ismail Khan. Prices, accel of wheat, are 
rising in Delhi, Jullundur and Dera Ismail Khan ; falling in Mooltan and 
_ Peshawar, and are unchanged elsewhere. Wheat is selling from 10} to 14, 
| gram 11 to 13 barley 16, bulrush millet 17to 22, maize 17 to a1}, great millet 

_ 19, and rice g to 10} seers per rupee, — Neregpsmech Nae A 

_ Central Provinces.—For week ending 17th Fanuary,—The weather is 

clear and cold. The prospects of the winter crops are generally fair but rain 
would now be everywhere beneficial. Itis especially wanted in parts of Damoh 
and in Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad, Some damage is reported to pulses by 
frost in Damoh, Jubbulpore, Mandla and Hoshangabad; and by insects to 
wheat and linseed in Bhandara, The numbers on relief are confined to 1,508 in 
poor-houses, Prices of juar and rice are falling in most districts. The numbers. 

on gratuitous relief were—Damoh 230, Bhandara 238, Balaghat 167, Raipur 250. a 
and Bilaspur 623, total 1,508. There were also 13,060 persons employed on 
railway works, Details of gratuitous relief—Poor-houses—men 262, women 238, , 

and children 778, Otherwise relieved—children 230. ‘ 


Burma,—For week ending r3th Fanuary.—In Lower Burma reaping, 
is nearly completed, and threshing continued. In Upper Burma the wet weather 
crops are being gathered in everywhere; ploughing and transplanting for dry 
weather and island crops continue. Crop prospects remain unchanged. The 

rice of paddy has risen slightly in Akyab, Prome and Thayetmyo; and has 
Ellen slightly in Thaton and Mandalay and considerably in Amherst ; elsewhere 
it is stationary, Re eute sae 



















Assam.—For week ending 18th Fanuary.—The weather is seasonable. 3 
The reaping of the late rice still continues in Goalpara, Darrang and Nowgong, 
and the outturn is generally good. The gathering of pulses, pruning of tea, | 
and pressing of sugarcane are in progress, The gathering of mustard has 
commenced, The prospects of mustard and pulses are fair. Prices—common _ 
rice—Silchar, Sylhet and Sibsagar12, Dhubri 114, Gauhati 11, Tezpur and 
Dibrugarh 10, and Nowgong 9g seers per rupee. Fodder is scarce in the Khasi 
and Jaintia Hills and in parts of Cachar and Darrang. ‘ ‘ona 


__ Mysore and Coorg.—Vor week ending 17h Fanuary.—MyYsoRe:— 
Prices have risen in Kolar, Tumkur and Shimoga and have fallen in Banga. 
lore, Mysore and Kadur. Ragi (Z/eusine coracana) has been harvested in 
Bangalore, Shimoga and in parts Kolar, 

-CoorG.—The rice harvest and coffee picking continue. Prices of food 

grains are stationary. Water and fodder for cattle are sufficient. 
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_ Berar and Hyderabad.—for week ending 17th Sanuary.—BERAR: ean 

The weather is cool and clear, Picking pie ee and_ threshing of poses reas 

ren vulgare) continue. The winter crops are in good condition, 
Fodder a 

fall: Pri 









nd water are sufficient for requirements. Prices show a tendency to 
ces —jowar—Akola 20, Amraoti 21, Basim a0, Buldana 19, Ellichpur — 
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Return of the number of persons in receipt of relief ti in a ee, pass i pie se 
ime figures are eee eee District details of the Provincial totals published weekly in the 
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‘Weather Review of India for the week ending at 8 am. on 
3 - Saturday, January 15th, 1898. 


During the week under review the barometer has been almost uninterrupt- 
edly high over Northern and Central India and low in the South. Pressure has, 
however, been unsteady and has changed considerably from day to day, but 

* on most days of the week there has been an excess of pressure over Northern 

_ India and a deficiency in the South so that the pressure differences have been 

larger than usual. “Within the area of deficient pressure in the South the 

weather has been slightly unsettled and on different days showers have been 
received over Ceylon and the extreme south of the Peninsula. In addition light © 
rain fell over Lower Burma on the gth and Upper Burma on the 1oth, but 
except for this rainfall in Burma and the extreme South the weather was 
rainless throughout India. One of the most marked features in the weather 
of the ‘week has been the large temperature variations reported. Throughout the 
whole week the mean temperature has been in considerable to large defect of 
the normal over the central parts of India, the Gangetic Plain and Bengal, 
while over North-West India and the South of the Peninsula throughout the week _ 
and in Burma during most of the week the heat has been more or less exces- 
sive. The following variations of the mean temperature from the normal on 
January 1oth explain the distribution of temperature relatively to the normal 
average :—Quetta 413°}; Jubbulpore, Chanda and Cuttack—7°}; Thayetmyo 
+ 10"0 and Trichinopolly +2%9, 


Daily Summary.—Sunday, Yanuary oth.—The barometer had risen 
almost everywhere. The rise had been brisk to very rapid over Northern 
India. Pressure was high in the north-west and centre and low in the extreme 
south and was above the normal average everywhere. The winds were between 
north-west and north-east around the Bay and easterly over the centre and west 
of the Peninsula while elsewhere the directions were more or less variable and 
calms were numerous. The mean temperature was generally higher than usual 
over North-Western India, over Burma and over the south of. the Peninsula 
and lower than usual elsewhere. Showers of rain had been received over parts 
of Lower Burma and at Trincomalee. 


Monday, Fanuary 1oth.—The barometer had fallen slightly in the 
extreme south and extreme north-west, but elsewhere the increase of: pressure 
had continued. The increase had been greatest over Assam and Upper Burma 
and the barometer read as high in Sat locality as over North- estern and 
Central India. Pressure remained lowest in the extreme south and the 
pressure differences over India were very large. The winds were more north- 

- erly in Bengal and the Central Provinces than on the preceding day, but other- 
“wise the directions were little changed. The — distribution of the mean 
temperature relatively to the normal was unchanged. Showers were reported 
from Upper Burma, but elsewhere the weather had been rainless, 

_ Tuesday, January 11th—The barometer had fallen in nearly all parts of 
the country, The change had been brisk over Lower Burma, ‘Bacigal and 
‘part of the idea eel Provinces > over the saat south of the 

- Peninsula. The general. conditions of pressure were unc ed and the 
_ Pressure differences were unusually large. The winds hhad--shiftea to east 
over the Central Provinces, but in other parts of the country the directions 

_ were generally similar to those reported on the toth. The excess of heat was 
' more marked over the south of the Peninsula and less marked over Burma than 
on the preceding day, but in other respects the temperature conditions were 
unaltered. Light showers were reported from Trincomalee, Wellington and 
 Thayetmyo. — 
Wednesday, Fanuary z2th—The barometer had continued to fall, the 
_ decrease having been brisk over Central and North-Western India. The 











‘The fall had been generally sligh 
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India. 


Sind and Rajputana. 


‘Mean for whole of India| —r 













were reported from the north-west and centre and. northerly te east nds" 
inmost other places. Temperature had fallen over Burma and the excess 
recently woticed there had disappeared, but otherwise the temperature conditions 
were little changed, Trincomalee and Tinnevelley reported showers, but 
elsewhere the weather had been rainless. eek! bak aired va ee 
Thursday, Fanuary 13th.—Pressure had decreased almost everywhere. 
t. Pressure was high and fairly uniform — 
over Northern and Central India and low over the south-east of the Arabian Sea — 
and the south of the Bay. The pressure differences were considerable over the | 
Bay and the Peninsula and were large over the Bombay Coast districts. The 
winds varied between north-west and north-east around the coasts of the Bay, 






ne 
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"while easterly to northerly winds prevailed over the centre and west of th 


Peninsula and variable winds and calms elsewhere. The mean temperature was 
excessive over North-West India and over the west and south of the Peninsula 
and was below the normal elsewhere. The weather ‘had been rainless over 


Friday, ¥anuary 14th.—The pressure changes had been generally slight, 
but along the foot of the Himalayas there had been a brisk fall. A shallow 
low pressure area had appeared over the north of the North-West Provinces 
and North Bihar, but with this exception the pressure conditions were little 
changed. A westerly wind had appeared down the Gangetic Plain, but elses 


‘where the wind directions were generally unaltered, The temperature conditions 


relatively to the normal were unaltered. Light rain had been received over 
Ceylon and the extreme south of the Peninsula. _ 

Saturday, Fanuary 15th.—The pressure changes had been slight and 
unimportant, and there had been no important change in the general distribution. . 
The winds were westerly down the Gangetic Plain and northerly to easterly in 
most other places with calms over the central parts of the country and -North- 
West India. The general temperature conditions were the same as on the 
preceding day. Light showers had again fallen over the extreme south, but 
elsewhere the weather remained rainless. 


Temperature.—The temperature conditions of the week have been 
marked by very large variations from the normal, At the commencement of 
the week the heat was excessive over North-West India, over the south of 
the Peninsula and over Burma and in defect all over the central parts of the 
country. These conditions lasted until the 12th, when a sudden fall occurred 
over Burma and the area of deficient temperature extended eastward and 
included Burma.and Assam. This distribution lasted till the close of the week, 
The following table gives temperature data for the week :— 
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REVENUE AND AGRICULTURE. 


port on the state of the Season and Prospects of 
er ne eee re aa 





For ending 22nd Fanuary.—There was no rain during 
week, except light showers in parts of Madura and Tinnevelly, The 
upply for irrigation is generally insufficient in rainfed ‘areas, except in 

a and in parts of the Northern Circars and the Deccan. More rain is 
tired everywhere. Agricultural operations continue but are retarded by the 
want of rain. Crops in rainfed areas, except in the extreme north and in parts 
of the Deccan, are suffering for want of rain. The harvest is in progress; the 
_ outturn of crops in the north is middling or slightly better ; elsewhere it is 
middling or worse. Pasture is generally sutficient, but is failing in parts of the 

Deccan and the Carnatic; fodder is generally available. é condition of | 
cattle is normal. Prices are very high ; they are slightly easier in the Circars 
and the Deccan; steady on the West Coast; and have risen slightly elsewhere. 
Most staple grains are dearer than or are touching scarcity rates in Ganjam, 
Godavari, Kistna, Kurnool, Anantapur, Cuddapah, Nellore, North Arcot and 

_ Salem, There is no improvement in prospects. The numbers on relief were = 

_ Nellore—test workers—men 1,617, women 2,979, children 1,886, total 6,482. 

~ Fed in kitchens—dependants—men 4, children 231. Others—men 10, women 

13, total 258, Grand total on relief 6,740. The figures are incomplete. 







. _Bombay.—for week ending 24th Fanuary.—Slight rain fell in parts of 
Sind. The standing crops have been damaged by blight, excessive cold, 
drought, or locusts in parts of eleven districts. Cotton is diseased in parts of 

_ Bijapur. The harvesting of early crops continues in four, and of late crops in 
- two, districts. Preparations for the next season are progressing in six districts. 

Fodder is sufficient. Agricultural stock is healthy. Prices have risen in 
Bijapur ; fallen in eleven other districts; and are stationary elsewhere. Prices 
in affected districts were—Bijapur 16}, and Sholapur 11,4 seers per ru 
The average number on relief works, including dependants, was—Bijapur Boo, 
Sholapur 9,128, total 10,018 ; of whom 9,369 are relief workers and 649 depend. 
ants, Of relief workers—3,207 are men, 4,2 52 women, and 1,910 children. Of 
dependants—24 are men, 57 women, and 563 children. On gratuitous relief — 
Sholapur 2,122, of whom 695 are men, 1,026 women, and 4o1 children. 


, Bengal.—For week ending 2gth Fanuary.—No rain fell during the week, 
The re orts of the spring crops continue generally favourable, but rain is now 
pea aa 9 in parts of Bihar and Chota Nagpur, and also in Nadia. The popp 

‘crop is flourishing except the late-sown plants in Mong’ yr, which “dre stunned? 
The harvesting of winter rice is practically over, and threshing is now going 
on. The panning of pulses, mustard and other early spring crops, and the 
pressing of sugarcane are in progress. — The price of rice is the same as in the 
previous week, There is no want of fodder or water for cattle, except in the 
‘Hlooded tracts of Chittagong and at Kuriglam in Rangpur, 


i-Western Provinces and Oudh.—For week ending 25th Fan 
light rain f Sti reg ei Tal peep and eed 
is reported in some of the western districts. The irrigated crops are 

‘urgently needed i Peon as one ht 
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also reported from Umballa, Jullundur, Lahore, and Shahy 
still being pressed in some districts. The irrigation of sp 
‘on. The condition and prospects of irrigated ba crops 
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oor condition in Sialkot and in parts of Dera Ismail Khan, Fodder is scarce 


elsewhere. Prices are generally unchanged ; they are rising in Jullundur, 
Ferozepur, Sialkot, and Rawalpindi; and are falling in Peshawar, Wheat is — 
selling from 104 to 14, gram "1 to 124, barley 15, bulrush millet 16 to 22, 
maize 17 to 20}, great millet 18, and rice 9 to 10} seers perfupee. 





‘Central Provinces.—For weeé ending 24th Fanuary,—The weather is 
clear and cold. The condition of the winter crops is generally fair to good; 
those late sown and on high lands are wey for want of winter showers; 
‘they are suffering most in the Hoshangabad district on this account. Some | 
damage is also reported by frost ‘and excessive cold to pulse in Damoh, 
Hoshangabad, and Betul ; \o sugarcane by blight in Betul ; and to wheat and ran 
linseed in Mandla, Nimar and Bhandara. Prices of juar and rice.are easy with 
a downward tendency. The numbers on relief are confined to 770 in poore 
houses and orphanages, of whom 462 are orphan children awaiting disposal, 
and the rest sick persons, chiefly lepers, the remnants of prior relief. They 
i oe distributed —Bandara 142, Balaghat 143, Raipur 230, and Bilaspur 255. 

otal 770. ban da Penn 


Burma.—For week ending 22nd Fanuary.—Iin Lower Burma reaping 
and threshing continue. In Upper Burma reaping of the wet weather paddy 
is nearly completed. Cultivation of dry weather paddy and of fc pa 
miscellaneous crops is progressing favourably. The price of paddy has risen 
slightly in Amherst and Thayetmyo ; fallen largely in the Upper Chindwin ; 
considerably in Thaton and akokku ; and slightly in Prome and Mandalay ; 


elsewhere it is stationary. 


: Assam.<For week ending 25th Fanuary.—The weather is seasonable. 
Harvesting of late rice still continues at Darrang and the outturnis generally 
Aten Land is being prepared for early rice in Goalpara and Kaisa 3 

he gathering of pulses, pressing of sugarcane, and pruning of tea continue, 
The mustard crop is being gathered. Prospects of mustard and pulses are 
fair, Prices of common rice —Sylhet 12}, Dhubri and Sibsagar 12, Silchar He 
and Gauhati 11, Darrang and Lakhimpur 10 and Nowgong 9g seers per rupee. 
Fodder is scarce inthe Khasi and Jaintia Hills and in parts of Cachar and va 


Darrang. 
















Mysore and Coorg.—For week ending 24th Fanuary.—MYSORE -— 
Prospects are favourable. The standing crops are in fair condition. Prices. 


have fallen in Bangalore, Tumkur, Mysore and Kadur, and have risen in Kol 


CoorG:—The rice harvest arid coffee-picking continue. ‘Prices htcon 
grains are stationary. Water and fodder for cattle are sufficient. 


‘Berar and Hyderabad.—For week ending 2gth Fanuary.—BER 
The weather is cool. Cotton picking petrpeviadtionm te Sanat 
vulgare) are in progress. The winter crops are reported to be in poor co! 
tion in Akola only. The fodder and water-supply are ample. Prices are a 
stationary. Prices” jowari— Akola 21, Amraoti 21, Basim 20, Buldana 2 

- Ellichpur 21, Wun 93 seers per rupee, es Sapna ‘ 
" HyberaBap: There was no rain ‘during the week. The wi oT 
‘sowings continue. The standing spring crops have suffered in some 
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_ GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE AND AGRICULTURE. 


Weather Review of India for the week ending at 8 a.m. on 
Saturday, January 22nd, 1898. 


~ The charts of the seven days under review exhibit another week of very 
settled pressure conditions and of very little change of weather. From the 
first day of the week to the last, pressure was high over North-West and 
Central India, Sams high over Assam and Upper Burma, and low over the 
south of the Bay, Ceylon, and the south-east of the Arabian Sea. The 
essure difference between these areas of high and low pressure, has varied 
‘om day to day, according as the barometer has risen in the north and fallen 


in the south or fallen in the north and risen in the south, but the main 
features of the distribution have remained unchanged throughout, and the winds 


accompanying this distribution have been very steady. Light airs and calms 
have prevailed over the central districts, westerly winds down the Gangetic 


Plain, northerly winds over the Bay of Bengal and easterly winds elsewhere. 


The weather has been practically rainless throughout India. The temperature 


conditions have shown large variations from the normal. Over North-West 


India, but more particularly over the western desert, the heat has been largely 


above the normal, while over the central parts of the country and the north 


of the Peninsula the mean temperature has been almost equally largely in 
Co: a 
—Sunday, Fanuary 16th.—Pressure had increased 


Daily Summary 
briskly a eee Baluchistan and had changed slightly over India. In 


nost places the — been upward, Pressure was highest over North- 

lest and Central India, and lowest in the extreme south. Calms and variable 

reezes prevailed within the high pressure area in the north-west and centre, 
aegis aaah j ai 
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penne defect 5°°4 at Kurnool, Light showers were reported from Quetta 
egapatam. . 


slight or smal j 
‘same as on the 16th. The barometer read slightly above the normal average 


5 ae 


“westerly winds down the 


.¥ 


winds around the Bay and easterly winds elsewhere. ‘The: re: 
was low over the east and north of the Peninsula, Bengal, Agsam, and _ p 
Burma, and was excessive elsewhere. Local showers were reported fro 
Darjeeling, Tinnevelly and Trivandrum, but elsewhere \the weather was 
Tainiess. Pre ; ; x Bae | ee 
Monday, nia ad 17th.—Thé pressure changes over dndia were again 










sue 


and the general conditions of pressure were generally the 


over the central parts of the country and slightly below both in the north and 
south. The winds were the same as on the preceding day. The mean tem- 
erature of the preceding 24 hours had exceeded the normal average over North 
West India and the west of the Peninsula, and been generally lower than usual — 
elsewhere. The principal positive variations were 6°2 at Mooltan and 3 at 
Bombay, the ey negative. variations were about 4° at Sibsagar, indat, 
Moulmein and Tavoy. 

Tuesday, January 18th.—Pressure had increased almost everywhere and 
over a considerable part of the country briskly. Pressure was highest, and consi- 
derably above the normal, over the central parts of the country and was lowest 
and slightly below the normal over Tenasserim, There was again no important 
change to record in the wind directions. The mean temperature remained high 
over North-West India and ‘the west of the Peninsula, and low elsewhere. 
The excess was as much as 87 at Quetta, the deficiency as much as 6"1 at 
Sambalpur. There had been no rain, : 

Wednesday, Fanuary 1oth.—The barometer had fallen briskly over Kash- 
mir, risen briskly along the foot of the Himalayas, and changed slightly else- 
where. These changes had not introduced any important alteration in the 

eneral distribution of pressure, The winds had, however, changed somewhat. 

he westerly wind down the Gangetic Plain had died down and been replaced b 
calms, while northerly to easterly winds had appeared over the Punjab and Sind. 
The area of excessive temperature over North-West India had spread eastward 
down the Gangetic Plain to Bengal, but elsewhere the temperature distribution 
was practically unaltered, Tavoy reported a few drops of rain, but elsewhere 
the weather was rainless. 


Thursday, Fenuary 20th,—The barometer had risen over Baluchistan and 
the extreme north-west of India, but had fallen elsewhere. Pressure was high in 
the north-west and centre, relatively high over Assam and Burma and low ove 
the south of the Bay. The barometer read higher than usual almost everywhere 
—more particularly in the north-west, The winds were generally similar to those 
reported on the 19th, The mean temperature was now lower than usual only in 
Gop Burma, the east, north and centre of the Peninsula, the Central Provinces, 
and South-West Bengal, and was excessive elsewhere, The Kashmir stations 
reported light snow, and Chaman and Tavoy light rain, 


Friday, fanuary 21st.—The barometer had fallen everywhere—more in the 
north than in the south, Pressure remained high in the north-west and centre 
and low inthe south, but the pressure difference was less than on the preceding 
day. Westerly winds had reappeared down the Gangetic Plain, but elsewhere 
the winds were unaltered. The mean temperature was low over the Peninsula 
and the central parts of the country and excessive elsewhere. The excess wasas 
much as 8°°8 at Karachi, the deficiency as much as 74 at Chanda. Light snow 
had again fallen in Kashmir, but over India the weather was rainless. 


Saturday, Fanuary 22nd.—The barometer had fallen briskly over the Indus 
Valley and had changed slightly and irregularly elsewhere. A shallow low 
pressure area had appeared over North Bihar, and the pressure differences had i 
still further decreased, but these were the only changes in the pressure condi- 
tions. Calms were reported from Bengal and the central parts of the country, — 
westerly winds down the Gangetic Plain and northerly to easterly breezes else- 
where, The mean temperature remained lower than usual over the Peninsula 
and higher than usual elsewhere. The greatest excess was 9"2 at Bhuj, 






















t India and Burma, Ee Se excessive over North-West 
t of the Peninsula. On dnesday, the 1oth, the area of | 
: t in the north-west began to move eastward down the Gangetic 
Plain and gcatnglly covered North-East India and Burma, so that the ares of 

y ow temperature was confined, by the close of the week, to the 
Pe a and the south of the Central Provinces, In both cases the variations 
_of the mean temperature from the normal were large, the excess on several days 
__-Fanging between 7° and 10° and the deficiency between 4° and 6°. 


_. The following table gives temperature data for the week a 
























ae. Province, 


Punjab, . : 
mbay , . ° . 
Soakidl Bes lincs and Berar 
Central India and Gujarat 
Sind and Rajputana_ , 
Madras . . . 


S 


Mean for whole of India 





+07 | +09 | 441 





The mean boeencsgg of the whole country for the whole week was 1°0 
above the norma average, and for each day of the week the heat for the whole 
country was slightly excessive. The provincial variations exhibit a lower 
temperature than usual over Madras and the Central Provinces, a normal 
temperature over Burma, Bengal, and Bombay, and excessive heat elsewhere. 
The greatest excess was reported from North-West India and amounted to 
over 4° over the Punjab, Sind, and Rajputana. The variations from the normal 
on the last day of the week were very remarkable in the north-west of India. 


Rain.—As mentioned above the weather during the week under review 
has been practically rainless and the conditions exhibited by the rainfall table 
‘at the close are most exceptional. Four divisions only report any rainfall and 
of these four divisions three, v/z., the Assam Hills, the submontane Punjab 
and the Baluchistan Hills report average actual falls of less than one-tenth of 

_aninch of rain. The fourth division, viz., Madras (South) received an avera 
fall for the week of 0°34”, so that it was only in this single division that 
effective rain was receive during the whole week. 


._, Forthe three weeks, January and to January 22nd, there are only five 
divisions in which the total rainfall for ¢ period has exceeded the normal 
average, viz, deltaic, Central and Upper Burma, Malabar and the south of 
_ Madras. In all other divisions the rainfall has been short, and in many divisions 
Fain has been altogether absent, iy ihete Begs WA dane np 
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__ Madras.—For eggs J 29th Fanuary.—There were fair showers during 
the week in Tanjore and light scattered showers in other southern districts ; 
elsewhere there was no rain. The water-supply for irrigation is generally 
- insufficient in rainfed areas, except in Malabar and in parts of the Northern 
Circars and the Deccan. More rain is required everywhere, Agricultural 
Operations continue but are retarded by want of rain. ops in rainfed areas, 
except in the extreme north and in es of the Deccan, are suffering for want 
of rain. The harvest continues and the outturn is generally middling. Pasture 
is generally sufficient, but is failing in parts of the Deccan and the Carnatic. 
der’ is generally: available but is growin dear. The condition of cattle is 
normal. Prices are very high; they are slightly easier on the West Coast, 
in the Deccan and in the Circars except in Ganjam ; elsewhere they are fairly 
steady with a tendency to rise. Most staple grains are above or touching 
scarcity rates in Ganjam, Godavari, Kistna, Kurnool, Anantapur, Cuddapah, 
Nellore, North Arcot, and Salem, There is no improvement in prospects. 
The numbers on relief were—Nellore—testworks—workers—men 1,222, women 
2,070, children 1,372, total 4,664. Fed in kitchens—dependants—children 
117. Others—men 10, women 12, children 11, total 150. Grand total | 
on relief 4,814. : 


Bombay.—For week ending 31st Fanuary,—Slight rain fell in two dis- 
tricts of Sind. -The standing crops are yood except in parts of ten districts 
where. they have been damaged by blight, cold, drought, or locusts. Cotton 
in one taluka of Bijapur and poppy in one of Baroda are diseased. The 
reaping of the early crops continues in four, and of late crops in three districts, 

’ Preparations for next season are progressing in six districts. Fodder is 
sufficient. Agricultural stock is healthy. Prices have risen in three, and have 
fallen in eight districts ; elsewhere they are Stationary. The price of jowarz 
in Sholapur was 12 seers per rupee, The average number on relief works, 
including dependants, was—Sholapur 9,195, of whom 8,624 are relief workers 
and 571 dependants. Of relief workers—3,041 are men, 3,957 women, and 
1,626 children, Of dependants—1g are men, 36 women, and 516 children. 
On gratuitous relief—Sholapur’ 2,650, of whom 1,045 are men, 1,168 women, 

sand 437 children, 


\ Bengal—For week ending 31st Fanuary.—There was general rain 
over Bengal Proper and in the north of Bihar during the week. The rain has 
benefited all standing crops, but slight damage is reported to have been 
done dy hail in parts of ia, Champaran, and Darbhanga. In parts of 
South Bihar and Chota Nagpur, where no rain has fallen, it is required for 
the spring crops. Poppy is in good conditidn except the late-sown plants in 


Monghyr. Sugarcane and the early spring crops are being gathered. There 
is p ice as change in the fe. of rice since last’ week. Scarcity of 
wl is reported from the flooded tracts of Chittagong and fiom Kurigram in 


_ North-Western Provinces and Oudh.—For week ending 2nd Febs 
— ruary.— Rain Pest fallen in the hills and in many of the pitabitans districts, 
but more is urgently wanted for the unirrigated crops. Irrigated crops 
andy y are doing well. ‘Sowing of sawan (, antcum miliaceum) has com. 
__menced in places. — "Markets are well stocked and prices remain practically 
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 Punjab.—For week ending gist Fanuary.—Rain 

t of an inch has fallen in Ferozepore, Multan, Sialkot, Shahpur, 
eshawar. Sugarcane-pressing still continues in some districts. The condi- — 

tion of the irrigated crops is generally good; those on dry la vare suffering 

from want of rain whichis badly needed in most districts. The recent rain- 


has benefited the standing crops. The stock of food-grains is sufficient. 
Shah Edie “condition “oF 


Locusts appeared in parts of pur but did no damage. condition of» 


- eattle is poor in Sialkot and in parts of Dera Ismail Khan ; fair in Delhi ; 


and good elsewhere, Fodder is scarce in Sialkot and in parts of Amritsar and 
Dera Ismail Khan, but is sufficient elsewhere. Prices have fallen in Jullundur, 
Ferozepore, Shahpur, and Dera Ismail Khan, and have remained unchanged 
elsewhere. Wheat is selling from 10$ to 149, gram 11} to 12, barley 15, 
bulrush millet 16 to 22, great millet 18, maize 17 to 20}, and rice 10 to 10 
seers per rupee. : 


Central Provinces.—For week ending 31st Fanuary,—The weather is 
clear. The days are becoming somewhat warmer. The condition of the winter 
crops is generally fair to good, but they have suffered to some extent from 
want of rain in the Hoshangabad and Bilaspur districts, and some of them, 
more especially pulses, have been slightly damaged by cold and frost in parts 
ofother districts. The reaping of a few of them has commenced. The price of 
jowari has fallenin Saugor, Damoh, and Chanda and has risenin Hoshangabad ; 
elsewhere it is stationary. The numbers in receipt of relief are confined to 
580 in poor-houses and apnea of whom 312 are orphan children awaitin 
Fateit and the rest sic rsons, chiefly lepers, the remnants of prior relief. 
They are thus distributed—Bhandara 53, Balaghat go, Raipur 203, and Bilaspur 
225. Total 580. ! 


Burma.— For week ending 29th Fanuary.—In Lower Burma _ reaping 
and threshing are almost completed. In Upper Burma reaping of wet weather 
paddy has been completed in five districts. The cultivation of dry weather 
paddy and miscellaneous and island crops is in fair progress. Insects have 
caused slight damage to wheat, onions, and peas in Mandalay and to wheat and 
gam in Sagaing. The price of wage has fallen slightly in. Rangoon town, 

hongwa, Pakokku, and Mandalay ; largely in Toungoo ; and has risen slightly 
in Prome, Thayetmyo, and Shwebo ; elsewhere it is stationary. 


Assam.—For week ending 1st February.—There was slight rain in all . 
districts during the week. The reaping of winter paddy is finished and the 
outturn is generally good. Land is being prepared for early rice in Goalpara, 
Kamrup, and Nowgong. Gathering of pulses and mustard, pressing of sugar- 
cane, and pruning of tea continue. Prices of common rice—Sylhet 13, 
Gauhati and Sibsagar 12, Dhubri 114, Silchar and Tezpur 10}, Nowgong and 
Dibrugarh 9 seers per rupee, Fodder is scarce in the Khasi and Jaintia Hills 
and in parts of Cachar, Darrang, andthe Naga Hills districts. j 


Mysore and Coorg.—for week ending 31st Fanuary.—MYsoRE : 
Prospects are fair, Prices have risen slightly in Kolar and have fallen in 
Mysore. Paddy has been sown in parts of Bangalore, Kolar, Tumkur, and 
Chitaldrug and has been harvested in Mysore and Shimoga. ; 


Coors: The reaping of rice is almost completed. Picking of coffee 
continues. Prices of food-grains are stationary. Water and fodder for cattle 


. are sufficient. 


Berar and Hyderabad.—For week ending 31st Fanuary.—Be : 
‘The weather is cool. Pickin ; of cotton and Heeshin ys Sate bc sl 
The winter crops are in fair condition. Fodder at water are sufficient. 
Prices are fluctuating. Prices—yowar—Akola 21, Amraoti 22, Basim 20, — 
Buldana 123, Ellichpur 22, Wun 25 seers per rupee. ese fea 


HYDERABAD: There was no rain during the week. Winter ri Be? | 
continues. The standing spring crops have been affected by cold, Paces ¢ 4 
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3. elsewhere, — 
three States ; rising in one ; and are steady elsewhere. 






p and jowari 114 seers per 





| and x February.—The standing crops 


except in B A sean sieved are in want of rain, 





rhere. Agricultural stock is in fair con. 


asturage or fodder is suffi- 


seit ni For lia’ ending 315t Fanuary.—There was no rain 


ce during the week. Rain is urgently needed in the Bundelkhand and Bhopawar 


agencies. Agricultural operations have been completed in Malwa and Bhopa- 


Bhopal, 
hopawar, The opium crops are in good condition in 


_ war and are in progress in other agencies. The condition of the standing crops 


748 good throughout Central India. sy pemeeied stock and ap e are good, » 
Prices are steady in Gwalior, 

_ in Bundelkhand ‘and in B 

- Bhopal and Malwa. 


 Kashmir.—For 
continue below normal. 


aghelkhand, and Malwa; and are falling 


week ending 1st Pebruary.—The weather is fine, Prices 


Jammu Province.—For week ending 1st February.—There was no. 
rain during the week, Prices are stationary. 


- Nepal.—For meek 8g 

been cloudy for the last three 
wy late sowings of wheat and barley are still going on, 
early 


gist Fanuary.—No rain. The weather hag 
ays, an Some 


it is getting mileage «pst ir rire 
e plants of the 


sowings are doing well. Prices—8 seers per rupee, 


‘The total numbers in recei 
weeks were as follows :— 


Name or Provinces. 





5 


‘Madras ° 
Bombay a 


Central Provinces 


\. TOTAL 


pt of relief during the preceding and present 


Precepine WEEK, 


~ Relief |Gratuitous 


works, relief, 


6,482 258 


40,018 | 2,129 


16,500 | 3,150 








Tora. 


Relief Gratuitous 
works. | relief, 


~ 4,604 150 
9195 | 2,650 
te 580 


6,740 } 


12,140 


— 


13,859 | 3,380 


J. B. FULLER, 
Offg. Secretary to the Government of Ladia. 





STATEMENT OF APPROXIMATE Ross BA EARNINGS ; we aman 
«JANUARY, 1897, AND 
sards the figures in columa Toad Karnings oo wa 1398, audited f 


Average > ae 
“ ee ee oa 


sain 


Extn: (East Coast state) 
Eondr sec. moni ais) 


fr erry: (including Godhra- 
avaram-M utupet . 
hera Mabeatte eas Gunta- |. 
witha Frontier section) ‘ 115,372 
¢ section (Southern Mahratta) ayo 20,079 
and North-Western vetoing 
: ) 1,05,769 
F : | aayS2 
21,552 


. 20,000 
- PBS ny nay 
10,127 | 20,96,300 
‘ain worked by the State. 
eet. 
5,541,019 


3,47,445 


849174 
41,357 


oT. 
“ Lines ee abs guaranteed cos. 


Great Nodes S Penidesla (e) 
Bombay, barous and Central india. 
Maaras het tee aes ee | 


‘Tora. . 


timballa-Kalka 


. Southern Punjab (Delhi-Samasata) . 
io 
iMband and Kamaon (Co.'s sec.) 
eoey 


~ Bi,47,101 


4190771 
7,80,903 
419,249 | 

4/957 


31,95,307 





ker ap Jone a 


S EARNINGS OF INDIAN RatL a 
acnngs fom 1 Ait 197, nuded Seweshave een ved we 


"Wak nxoin 2px |W : 
January, Sof. ae : 


45737 | 13154,000 | 780 1 
"135 | "20,400 bat fee 
RR 47,081,342 
1,27,000 61 
2,400 “tsa 
56, 
1,60,905441 
43,252 
72,70,880 
2,08,017 
57,145,088 
12,82,649 


45,076379 


2,19,70,000 
1,13,12,000 
+. 93,08,000 


Toran, 


Baroda 

Madras 

(GUARANTEED AND StatR) . 
be UARANTEED A\ reseay RK, 

vs bem 
a iro. . . - . 
ry Punjab (Delhi-Samésata) 
me and Kumaon (Co.’s sec. 


DibruSadiya. > 0; ) 
Ahmedabad-Paréntf ip Soe nae 
Special gauge— 
Darjeeling-Himalayan enyin 


Fees 


sis zex. Bese 





of the number of persons in receipt of relief in districts affected by scarcity, — 
fig compiled from the Local Gazettes, and ive the District details of the Provincial totals published weekdy ia the Crop a 
Miildcen’ and’ other dependants of velit wockors are classed as on relief works when distinguished in the local returns from 


n and 
at their homes. 


| For tHe werk exvine | For THe WEBK ENDING | ForR THE WEEK ENDING 4 
| vue 8tu January, 1898.] THB ISTH January, 1898, [THB 2aND January, 1898. | THE 29TH J: 
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+ Figures incomplete. 


s at the head of the table are the dates of the Gazette of India in which the Provincial totals ished. of 
‘the numbers on relief un each preceding Saturday. Tete ee es has ariel oka ee 


| . B. FUL! 
4th February, 1898. Ogg. Secretary to re Go “men 
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an The Statement shows that on the gist March 1897 there were 6,596 
Government Savings Banks in India, containing 742,215 accounts, which 
a a earned interest from Government to the amount of R34,65,559, and held bal- 


_ ances aggregating R10,88,67,916, exclusive of Government Securities held on _ 
_ behalf of the depositors to the nominal value of R6,28,800, As compared with | 
the year 1895-96, there has been an increase of 76 in the number of banks, of _ 

_ 25,661 in the number of depositors, and of R8o,601 in the amount of interest 

earned. On the other hand, the balance of deposits has declined by R23,44,608. 


6. The Presidency Savings Banks Accounts were transferred _ finally to the — 
Post Office with effect from the ist October 1896, The transfer was made wae 
_ gradually, commencing from the beginning of the year, and no new depositors 


x 


Were admitted to the Presidency Savings Banks in the year under review, 


ene er. Upon the working of the Post Office Banks, the Director-General of the 
B Post Office has submitted a detailed report, and it is therefore necessary here 
_ @make some observations in respect of the other Banks only, 


_ «8. There has been a large decrease of R2,55,274 in the balances at the | 
‘Military Banks. The decrease occurs in all the commands. The balances in 
these Banks, affected as they are by the transfer of troops between India and _ 
England, are liable to considerab erable fluctuations, =i; ; 
‘The Forest Officers’ Provident Fund was created during the course of 
der review for the benefit of the members of the Imperial and Pro. 
ves of the Forest Depart The Officers of the gical 
Fund. The 




















amount to Rg,78,82,637, which represents a decr 
cor with the balances of 1895-96. These balances 
ment at call. This large decrease is due in a large measure to several 
causes, the most prominent of which are the closing of the Presidency Se 
“Banks, the limitation to R10,000 of ‘the balances in what are called ‘ 
“accounts” and the closing of the account of the East Indian Railway Pro 
“Bund. The closing of the Presidency Savings Banks resulted in the withdrawal 
| of twenty lakhs of rupees, the limitation of the balances of Public Account 
caused a withdrawal of two and a quarter lakhs, and the closing of the Account 
of the East Indian Railway Provident Fund produced a net withdrawal of - 
twenty-three lakhs, There has been an increase of Rgg9,700 in the balance of 

~ Government Promissory Notes held on account of depositors at the close of 
1896-97, which now stands at R6,28,800, iid bik a vs ere | 
bh 12, Statement No. V distributing Savings Bank transactions between a 
(1) European and Eurasian and (2) Native Depositors shows that it is mm the 
accounts of European and Eurasian Depositors that the decrease in the balances 
of the Savings Banks proper has occurred, The decrease in the balances of 
European and Eurasian Depositors amounted to nearly fifty-six lakhs. This _ 
_ decrease is, however, in some degree not a real one, and is due to the extent Pe | 
some 13 lakhs to a rectification in 1896-97 of misclassification in previous years — 
t Dffice of Native as Eurasian Depositors, and to a difference between _ 
the classigf€ation of Eurasian and Native Depositors adopted by the Presidency “ 
adopted by the Post Office Savings Banks. Allowing, however, for all | 
_ the explanations given in this paragraph andin paragraphs 8 and 11, there 
has been a considerable withdrawal from the balances of European and Eurasian 
-__ Depositors. a ; Pa ie 
be ; : 
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Forest Officers’ Provident Fund 
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23,23 10,95 
21,87 | 11,27 
19,02 | a8 
16,67 | 13,68 
29,38 | 21,78 
70,06 | 50,38. 
62,04 | 39,71 
$421 | 36,02 
55:16 | 34,00 
534 | 
49,94 
28,10 
26,52 
27:94 | wn 
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1517573 
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Return of the number of persons in receipt of relief in districts affected by scarcity. 
and give the District details of the Provincial ‘totals published weekly in the 
dependants of relief workers are classed as on relief works when distinguished in the local returns from 


For THE WEEK ENDING | FOR THE WEEK ENDING FoR THE WEEK ENDING 
THB 15TH JANUARY, 1898, [THE 22ND January, 1895. | THE 29TH Janvary, 1898, 


—_————— enema! liane a 


Gra- ‘ Gra- ‘ Gra- 
tuitous | ToraL. wren) tuitous | Toran, Sel J mae Torat, ; 


relief. telief. Ma ia 


3t 


3,161 Ki 


982 “i + 932 044 
9,030 | 1,883 | 11,513 | 9,076 
ae 61 o1 


1,044 | 12:773 | 10,753 


Central Provisces. 
moh . . 251 25! 
‘ 3 7o 
. bin 82 82 
. 200 260 
Sign 304} 324 
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1,610 1,610 1,235 1,235 
n i Ke 
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3585 | 17,575 | 12,613 | {9,198 | 15,811 | 16,443 


+ Figures incomplete. 


les at the head of the table‘are'the dates of the Gazette of India in which the Provincial totals ae 
‘the numbers on telief on each preceding Saturday. All previous returns should be read suibject fergie co 
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Review of India for the week ending at 8 a.m. on 
Saturday, January 29th, 1898, 
_, The weather has been a good deal more disturbed over Northern Indi 
during the present than during last week, but over the central rie sens 
_ country and the Peninsula the weather has remained fine and quiet. Light 
snow commenced over the Kashmir Himalayas and light rain in Baluchistan on 


- Sunday the agrd. This rain and snow extended to other parts of the North- 
_ Western Himalayas and rain to several plains stations in North-Western India on 





ie the 24th and 25th. On the 26th the showers were fewer and widely scattered 


over Northern India, but on the 27th there was general moderate rain over 
Bengal and showers continued to fall over North-East India until the close 
of the week, This rainfall was due directly, in North-West India and 
indirectly in North-East India, to a barometric depression which appeared 
over Sind on the 23rd and slowly travelled eastward across Northern 
India. During the whole week there has been a large area of high pres- 
Sure over the central parts of the country, and from this area pressure has 
decreased southward and has been steadily low over the South of the Ba 
and the South-East of the Arabian Sea, Accompanying these pressure condi- 
tions, there have been very steady winds over Central and Southern India and 
very unsteady changeable winds over Northern India. The mean temperature 
has been generally lower than usual during the week over the central parts of 
the country and the north and east of the Peninsula, and higher than usual 
elsewhere, The variations of the mean temperature have been large in 
different parts of the country but more particularly in the north-west where the 
heat has been very excessive. 


Daily Summary,—Sunday, Fanuary 23rd.—Pressure had risen over 
the greater part of the country, “Pressure was highest in the North Punjab, 
relatively high over the central districts and low over the south of the Ba A 
A very shallow depression had appeared over Sind. The winds were generally 
westerly down the Gangetic Plain, north-east over the Bay and easterly else- 
where. Onthe North-West Himalayas the force was rising. “The mean tempera- 
ture was low over the central parts of India and the northern half of the Peninsula, 
and was high elsewhere. At Montgomery, the variation from the normal was 
+9"), and at Chanda — 5 °6. Light snow had fallen over Kashmir, light rain 
over Baluchistan and light to moderate rain over the south of the Peninsula. 


Monday, Fanuary 2gth.—The barometer had begun to rise in Baluchistan 
but was falling in almost all parts of India. The fall had been brisk to rapid 
over Rajputana, and the shallow depression noticed over Sind on the previous 
day was passing through Rajputana. In other respects the Reo distribution 
of pressure was little changed. The winds were irregularly cyclonic in the 
north-west and were little changed elsewhere. The mean temperature remained 
low over the east and north of the Peninsula and excessive elsewhere, The 
excess amounted to 11~°8, at Montgomery, the deficiency to 39, at Vizaga- 
patam. Light rain and snow had fallen at the north-west hill stations and light 
rain at a few plains stations in the north-west. 


Tuesday, Fanuary 25th—The barometer had risen in the north-west and 





continued to fall elsewhere, The fall was greatast over the west of the North- 


estern Provinces, and the depression, which had been passing through Rajputana 
on the 24th, had reached the anger Plain. A large high pressure area had 
appeared over North-West India where the winds were northerly ; calms prevailed 
_ over Bengal. Northerly winds over the Bay and easterly winds elsewhere. 
_ The temperature had fallen rapidly in the north-west and was below the normal 
at Rawalpindi and Karachi, The highest temperatures relatively to the’ normal 

were 1 from the west of the North-Western Provinces, while over the east 















the north-western hill stations and from a few plains 
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be ninsula the weather remained cooler than usual. Showers continued | 














iy were re sgpenelre er goores 
was shown over . The winds were we 
See Nowhere India, irregularly cyclonic over Bengal, nort 
and easterly elsewhere, The mean temperature was low ov 
“Gujarat as well as over the east of the Peninsula, but was h ewhere. Th 
"greatest excess was reported from the North-Western Provinces. A 
scattered showers had been oor oe over barnes eed ‘i ue ee 
Bari Thursday, Fanuary 27th,—The barometer fallen over North-Western — 
i India and had st Secrets The depression noticed over North Bihar had 
filled up, while the small Ben al depression had passed eastward to south-east 
Bengal. The winds were little changed. The temperature was low over tt 
central parts of the country and the east of the Peninsula, and high in all othe 
parts of the country. Thunderstorms had given light or moderate rain to all 
arts of Bengal except West Bengal and Orissa, but the rainfall had ceased in 
the north-west. 

Friday, Fanuary 28th.—The barometer had risen everywhere. Alarge 
high pressure, area covered Northern and Central India, while the lowest = 
pressures were reported from the south of the Bay. Northerly winds continued = 
over the Bay, but elsewhere variable or easterly winds were reported. The 
mean temperature was low over the Central Provinces, the east of the Penin- 
sula and Lower Bengal, but elsewhere the heat remained excessive. Light rain 
had been received over Assam, East Bengal and Upper and Central Burma. 

Saturday, Fanuary 2gth.—Pressure had increased briskly over the Indus 
Valley and part of the Peninsula, but elsewhere the changes were slight. Pres- 
sure remained high over Northern and Central India, and low over the south- 
east of the Arabian Sea. Northerly to easterly winds prevailed, the force being 
light to moderate. The mean temperature remained low over the south, 
east and north of the Peninsula and Lower Bengal, and high elsewhere. A 
shower had been received over parts of Upper Burma,~ but, with this exception, 
the weather had been rainless. 


Temperature.—The distribution of the mean temperature relatively to 
the normal has been very steady during the week. Thus, the south, east and 
north of the Peninsula, part of the Central Provinces and also of Lower — 
Bengal, have had throughout the greater part of the week under review, alower > 
temperature than usual, while in other parts of the country the temperature has 
been steadily in excess, The only exception has been in North-Western India 
where a sudden and large fall of temperature occurred after the rainfall in the 
beginning of the week, a fallwhich temporarily reduced temperature to below 
the normal average in some districts. ¥ 
The following table gives the temperature data for the week. 


























































Province. 


° 


Burma . . . . 
Bengal and Assam, ‘ 
North-Western Provinces and 

Oudh . . . 
Punjab. . ‘ . 


Bomba . . . . 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Central India and Gujarat . 
Sind and Rajputana . . 
Madras — 


+3°0 | +16 
+2°9 |—2'1 


+0°3 | +1°9 
+2°9 | +.4°5 
+18 | +1'5 
—2'°3 | —3'1 
—ro | +1'9 | +3" 
+2°3 | +64 

0} +01 












™“ 
Mean for whole of India. 








, and the rainfall area 
‘4 week there were only four 
only one division which reported 
no less than twenty-four divisions 
hteen ha 











ve received effective rain- 












MS } d ove Burma, all the Assam divisions, East 
-Deltaic, Central and North Bengal; Chot Naw our, North and South Bihar, North 
Ouch, ae Wee u he Hill Aivietons of the North-Western broti. 









ces, the South, Central, Submontane, Hill, North and West divisions of the Punjab, 
the South-Central division of Madras, the Baluchistan hill division, the south 
of the East Coast and the south of Madras. In the case of Upper Burma, Chota 
Nagpur, South Bihar, the West Submontane division of the North-Western Prove 
inces, South-Central Madras, and the Baluchistan Hills, the average actual 
rainfall of the week was less than one-tenth of an inch, but in all the remaining 
divisions mentioned above, the rainfall was effective and ranged from 0°76” in 
Deltaic Bengal, and 0°69” in East Bengal and the Punjab Hills, to o'11” in North 
Oudh and o'12” in the West Punjab. 


_ The rainfall was practically confined to the Punjab, Bengal and Upper 
urma, the remaining parts of the country having been rainless or nearly so, The 
average actual rainfall of the week exceeded the average normal rainfall inno 
less than eleven divisions, viz., all the Assam divisions, East, Deltaic, Central and 
North Bengal, the South Punjab, South-Central Madras, the south of the East 
Coast and South Madras, This rainfall has diminished the deficiency in the 
seasonal rainfall which has hitherto prevailed over Northern India, and in the 
case of Deltaic, Central and North Bengal, has changed it into an excess. Elses 
where there “has not been much change,and the three last columns of the 
table show that forthe four weeks January 2nd to January 29th, no rain whatever 
has been received over Tenasserim, Arakan, South-West Be al, the greater 
rt of the North-Western Provinces, the South-East Punjab, Coorg, the 
onkan, the Bombay Deccan, Khandesh, Berar, the Central Provinces, North 
Bombay, Rajputana, Central India and the greater art of Madras. In many 
of these regions the anticipated rainfall is light, and the absence of rain mote 
or less unimportant, but in parts of the Punjab the actual deficiency is large, 
while over Madras, though the actual deficiency is small, the continued absence 
of rain is important, 
The followin important falls of rain are reported during the week under 
"review Rica ain 190", Fatidpur 3'24”, Magura (Jessore) 2-30", Bahera 
(Darbhanga) 1°27”, Jhelum 1°62” and Hazara 1°46”. 
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India. 
chil 4 and other dependants of relicf workers are classed as on relief works when distinguished in the local returns from perepan 
2 ther homes. 


For THE WEEK ENDING For Tae week 
THE 22ND January, 1898. 48 i2TH Fearne 


17,239 


head of the table are the dates of the Gazette of India in which the Provincial totals were publis a Ne 
numbers on relief on each preceding Saturday. All previous returns should be read subject a similar consent 


car 3 J. B. FULLER, 
February, 1898, Oe. semeeaer' to the pa 
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sined low over the greater part of the Peninsula a 
remained low over the greater part of the Peninsula and 
and high elsewhere. At Ludhiana and Jhansi the excess equalled 12°, 
Vizagapatam the deficiency was 4’ Light scattered showers of hail or 
had been received at a few stations in Northern I - . : . : ee 
Thursday, February grd.—The barometer h len over the whole ~~ 
country. si Bstegtion fom over Bengal and over the south of the Bay with a- bins 
broad intervening band of high pressure. Easterly winds were setting in over 
Assam and North Bengal, but elsewhere the wind directions were generally un- 
changed. The mean temperature remained low over Burma and the southern ; 
half of the Peninsula and excessive over Northern and Central India. At 
___ Jeypore the excess was 10° and at Madras the deficiency was 4°, Assam 
| __yeported light showers but there was no other rainfall, Pai ea 
Friday, February 4th.—The barometer had fallen briskly to rapidly over _ 
Central and North-West India and had risen briskly to rapidly over North-East 
India. A small depression had Appeston, over the Southern Punjab, while redd- 
ings were highest over Assam. Easterly winds were extending over Bengal and — 
the North-Western Provinces, but this was the pal change of importance. The 
mean temperature remained low over Burma and the Peninsula and high else- 
where. The excess was 84 at Mooltan, 8°6 at Sialkot, 8°5 at Jhansi and 9°4 
at Balasore, while the deficiency was 47 at Madras. Showers had extended 
from Assam into North Bengal. hah Rea 
Saturday, February 5th.—A large irregularly shaped low pressure area 
~ covered Northern India, while pressure was high over East Bengal, Assam and 
Burma. Over the central parts of India and the Peninsula the barometric 
readings were very uniform. A further extension of easterly winds into North- 
West India had occurred, but otherwise the winds were little changed. The 
mean temperature was lower than usual on both sides of the Peninsula, but 
elsewhere the heat was excessive. The variations from the normal were :— 
+ 8%7 at Sialkot, + ee at Lucknow, + 8°3 at Burdwan, — 4°2 a 
Madras and — 24 at Belgaum, Light showers of rain and hail had been 
received over the North-West Himalays, and rain at several stations in the 
North-Western Provinces, Bihar, North Bengal, Assam and South-East Bengal. 
The heaviest rainfall was reported from Oudh. 
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Temperature.—The temperature conditions during the week have been 
very steady. Over Burma and the greater part of the Peninsula the weather has 
been steadly cooler than usual, while over the central parts of the country and 
Northern India the heat has equally steadily been excessive. 

The following table gives the temperature data for the week :—~ 
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North-Western Provinces and + ‘ 
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Punjab. . aa a 
fer Rope “ : 
Central Provinces and Betar 
Pe Central India and Gujarat . 
_ Sind and Rajputana . . 


Mean for whole of India. 






ra Ral aoo aa iok ty ae ae eee 
the whole country was excessive, the coolest day being the goth January 


exo re Viet NE rae was low re * 

mean ter inces, with the single exception 

Eta suconves he debeods in Sind and Rajputana on January gist and 
February 1st and in the Punjab on February 1st and 2nd was very remarkable. 


_ Rain,—The rainfall table at the close of the Summary shows that during 
the week under review rain has been received in twenty-one of the rainfa 
divisions as compared with twenty-four divisions last week. Jf these twenty-one 

divisions fifteen received an average actual rainfall exceeding o'10” and six 
received an average fall of less than o'10”.,. The fifteen divisions which received 

effective rainfall included the three Assam divisions, Central and North Bengal, 
_ the Bengal Hills, the two Bihar divisions, the two Oudh divisions, the North- 
Western Provinces Submontane and Hills divisions, and the North and Hills 
divisions of the Punjab. In all other parts of the Indian region rain was either 
altogether absent or so light as to be unimportant. The average actual rainfall 
in the divisions reporting effective falls ranged from 1°35” Figy olen (Surma), 
o'92” in the Assam Hills, 0°88” in the Brahmaputra Valley, 0°87” in South Bihar, 
0°82" in the Bengal Hills and 0°77” in North Oudh to 0°12” in the Hill division 
of the North-Western Provinces. The rainfall of the week was in excess of the 
normal average in ten divisions, viz., all the Assam divisions, North Bengal, the 
Bengal Hills, South and North Bihar, South and North Oudh, and the North. 
Western Provinces (East Submontane). In all other places the rainfall was less 
than usual. ; ee | 


From January 2nd to date the rainfall has been heavier than usual in Central 
Burma, Assam, East Bengal, Deltaic Bengal, Central Bengal, North Bengal, 
South Bihar, Malabar and South Madras and has been lighter than usual in 
all the remaining divisions. Oyer the west of the Peninsula, the central parts 
of the country, North Bombay, and the greater part of the centre and east of 
the Peninsula there has been no rain throughout, and over the Punjab and part 
of the North-Western Provinces the deficiency is considerable to large. 

The following were the Principal large totals during the week under 
review :— 
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aed Baath Provinces. Fee week ending rgth Febr spicata 
P head lela of the week but the weather has ph tie tale Ol heavy i 
falls were in Chanda 5} inches; Seoni nearly 4}; Bhandara 3}; Dan ol 
- Jubbulpore, and Mandla over 3; elsewhere the falls vari en a half and 


two and a half inches, except in Nimar which received only a few cents, Haile 
storms are reported from Saugor, Jubbulpore, ‘Narshinghpur, Hoshangabad, 
 Betul, and Nagpur, but the damage done is believed to have been slight. The 
rain has done a little harm to some of the s ring pulses and go produpe lying on 
the threshing floors, but its general effec has been to mate ly improve the 
condition of the wheat crop, especially all that was sown late. The price of 
uar is generally steady or falling, except for a slight rise in Wardha and 
Na ur; the price of rice has risen in Bhandara, Balaghat, and Raipur. Relief. 
confined to 187 sick in poor-houses and 151 children norphanages. 











Burma.—For week ending 12th February.—In Lower Burma threshing 
is completed in five districts. In Upper Burma sowing of dry weather crops ~ 
continues. Harvesting of cotton, wheat, gram, peas, and beans has begun. in 
ie some districts. The standing crops are generally in good condition, The 
price of paddy has risen slightly in Akyab, Thongwa, and Pakokku; and 
fallen slightly in Rangoon, Amherst, Thayetmyo, Mandalay, and Bhamo; 
elsewhere it is stationary. 


Assam.—For week ending 15th February.—The weather is seasonable. 
Land is under preparation for summer pedy in most districts of the Assam 
Valley and for low land late rice in Sylhet. Gathering of pulses and mustard, 
pressing of sugarcane, and pruning of tea are in progress. Prices of common 
rice—Sibsagar 12, Sylhet and Dhubri 11}, Gauhati 11, Tezpur 10}, Silchar 10, 
and Nop gong and Dibrugarh 9 seers pet tupee ~ Fodder is insufficient in 
Cachar, the Khasi and Jaintia Hills and the Naga Hills,” re 

Mysore and Coorg.—For week ending 16th February.—MYSORE + 
Prospects are fair. Paddy has been harvested in parts of Kolar ard Shimoga, 
ané sown in Chitaldrug. Prices have risen slightly in Kolar, Chitaldrug, and 
Kadur, but have fallen in Tumkur and Shimoga, 


Coora: Threshing of rice and rags (Eleusine coracana) continues, 
Coffee-picking is nearly completed, Prices of food-grains are stationary. 
Water and fodder for cattle are sufficient. 


Berar and Hyderabad.—For week ending 14th February.—BeRar : 
Weather is cool and cloudy. Standing crops are in good condition, Cotton- 
picking and threshing of yowar coatinue. Of the winter crops wheat is in ear 
and linseed in pod. Ploughing of fields for the next monsoon crop has 
commenced. Fodder and water are enough for requirements. Prices show a 
tendency to fall, Prices—jowar—Akola 22, Amraoti 22, Basim 20, Buldana 
24, Ellichpur 22, and Wun 23 seers per rupee. f 


HYDERABAD: Rainfall during the week 69 cents. The spring crops 

which are fit for harvest are likely to suffer by the rain which has been general 

be. throughout; but the winter rice crops of the Telingana district are much 
benefited. Prices of grain are almost stationary. Wheat—5}, coarse ri 

Ng and jowari 11} seers per current sicca rupee, 










ee putana.—FPor week ending 16th February.—There was general rai 
ts si aes week amounting to four inelien in Bhurtpore, van aches. ie Tonk and 
Dholepore, over one inch in Deoli, Kerowlee, Bundi, Ulwar, Jeypore, 
ented Kotah, and Jeysulmere, and half ds igh ie Reet r, Mart 
; i, Abu, and Ajmere. There were showers alsoin Shahpura, Bikanir, and: 
Kishengarh. The standing crops and Luise cerasben se The condition of | 
: a stock is fair to good. Pasturage or fodder is sufficient. are. 
ising in two S:ates ; falling in five; and are steady elsewhere. 
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 GovERNMENT OF INDI 
DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE AND AG 
(FAMINE) 
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LTURE. . 
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turn of the number of persons in receipt of relief in districts affected by sca 
are compiled from the Local Gazettes, and give the District details of the Provincial totals published weeldy in the 
dren and other dependants of relief workers are classed as on relief works when distinguished in the local returns from 
bor es. ais x ; 


HoR THE WEEK ENDING FOR THE WERK ENDING For THE WEEK ENDING For ress E 
THE 29TH Janvary, 1898,.J7HE 5TH F eBRUARY, 1898./ru8 12TH FeBRuARY, 1898 


, Gra- 7 f Gra- 
Relief : * Relief |, ~ 
: tuitous tuitous | Torat, tuitous | Torac, 
works. | cell. relief, » works, | celist.. 


4/314 


ee cradle 


1845 | 8962 | 3.813 | 12,775 


8962 | 3,813 | 12,775 


+ Figures incomplete, 


the head of the table are the dates of the Gazette of India i which the Provincial totals were published. The fj 
numbers on relief on each preceding Saturday. 9 & psa she returns should be read sbjock te a aieallat a 
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Drugs, medicines, and narcotics ‘ cots a ie! ca 
Dyeing and tanning materials . of iz Seal al eal 
_Glassand glassware. . . «| — mi he Be 
Hardware and cutlery . 6 4] — ae =m i 
_ Metals 3 ( 
/ Copper . . . . . _ a} me 
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AE <a yA GR PR NP sek ae be 
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: Other metals . . . . _ jh) oe. aS 
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Provisions . . . . . _— _ _ ual 
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: by post . . 0 1 
All other articles . . . . 3 
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| Saturday, February 12th, 1898. pte Wei 
___ The large shallow barometric depression which covered Northern India 
| at the close-of the preceding week had disappeared at the commencement ee ude 
the week under review. A high pressure area was formed over Northern India 
_ and fairly quiet fine weather prevailed over that region up to the 8th. Then 
the barometer began to fall briskly over North Bombay and a depression nk 
| was developed there which occasioned steep gradients for easterly winds over 
_ North-Western India, The depression advanced yery slowly North-north- 
eastward and moderate to heavy rain was received over nearly all parts of the 
country except the south of the Peninsula and North-East India, On the last 
day of the week the depression had disappeared and a high pressure area had 
_ been re-established over North-Western and Central India, and the. rainfall 
had toa great extent ceased. Over the Peninsula the pressure was fairly . 
steady during the week and the weather fine until Thursday, February 1ot> 
when some moderate showers were received. Over Bengal, Assam and Burma 
_ + the weather was somewhat disturbed and showery during the first two 5 H 
ef the week, but afterwards cleared and remained fine till the close. The: 
mean temperature of the whole country was above the normal erly, during 
‘the first four days of the week, about normal on the soth and below the normal — 
on the 11th and i2th, tars pint ¥ 


i Weathe ther Review of India for the week ending at 8 a.m. on 


EAPC tT 4 wen 


Daily Summary.—Sunday, February 6th.—Pressure had been steady 
over Burma and the southern half of the Peninsula and had risen Shiewhete: 
The rise amounted to over two tenths of an inch in the Punjab. Pressure was 
highest in the North Punjab and lowest i ‘the south-west of the Peninsula, — 
The winds were variable in direction and moderate or light in force. The 
temperature distribution was somewhat irregular. The heat was less than — 
usual on ta sides of the Peninsula and over North Bengal, Assam and Upper 


meee apie 





Burma and was excessive elsewhere. The variations from the normal were 
veral parts of the country. Light showers of soft hail had been 


large in 
_ received over the North-West: Himalayas and rain oyer the Assam Valley, ~ 
North Bengal and parts of Bihar and’of the North-Western Provinces, = 
, Monday, February 7th.—Pressure had decreased briskly in Burma and 
had changed slightly elsewhere. The barometer remained highest over the 
Punjab and lowest over Malabar. Northerly winds prevailed over the head of 
_ the Bay and over Burima, while elsewhere the directions remained variable, | 
The force was still light or moderate. The mean temperature was lower than 
usual along the foot of the Himalayas and on both sides of the Peninsula and 
_ was higher than usual elsewhere. The variations from the normal continued 
large, A few ligt scattered showers were reported from parts of Northern 
- India and from Burma. dab ooiceaab Rs ii i as cd 
Tuesday, February 8th —The barometer had risen over Burma, Bengal and 
_ the Circars and fallen elsewhere. The changes were slight except over Bombay 
where the fall had been brisk, A low pressure area was developing over North 
Bombay, but otherwise the pressure distribution was unaltered. The winds 
_ bad shifted to north over the Indus Valley, but elsewhere the directions remained _ 
variable. The force was inclined to rise in the neighbourhood of the area of - 
tpn dtow came The mean temperature was about normal over the Assam Valley, - 
_ the Gangetic Plain and the Madras and Bombay coast districts and was un- 
_ usually high elsewhere. A few scattered light showers had fallen in different 
parts of the country, oa Ae Lae ys Pein Dei Pit RN gute bein 2 
Wednesday, February 9th.—the barometer had fallen slightly t 
_ over North-West India’ ead had risen elsewhere. 7 
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; was rising slightly over Morth 

e Peninsula, but was Mit Wieeies SCL 

_and eve Sepieedol noticed in the north-west 

{0 torth-north-eastward. Steep barometric 

winds were reported over a considerable. part of 

e north-western and central parts of India as well as a cone 
‘the Peninsula had received rain, but in Burma and Bengal the 
een fine. The largest amounts (between 1” and 3”) were reported 
ruary tith—The barometer stad ‘generally fallen over 
rea, but had risen elsewhere. The depression in the 
to drift slowly northward and was entering the 


















> Bay ar 
North-west had co: istiod? 


Punjab, while a large high pr. ure area had been develo over Bombay and 
the ena ibe ying ts agen deed oe Bona 


Central Provinces. - ds were still cyclonic in the north-west, but 


had returned to about their normal directions elsewhere. The mean tempera- 


ture was very low over the central parts of the batcgy but was above the 
normal in the north-west, the south and the north-east. 
over Burma, Assam, Bengal, Sind and the south of the ‘Peninsula, T 


amounts were heavier than on the preceding day, 


Saturday, February 12th.—The barometer had continued to fall over 
Burma, Bengal, and the Bay area and to rise elsewhere. The rise had exceeded | 
0°20", over t Punjab, and the depression in the north-west had filled up. An_ 


area of high and uniform pressure covered North-West and Central India, while 
readings were lowest in Burmae. The winds were light and generally between 
north-west and north-east. The mean temperature was high in the extreme 
north-west, the extreme south, and the extreme north-east, and was yery low 
in the central districts, Showers had been received over parts of Northern 
India and of Madras. The amounts were smaller, and the fall much less 
extensive than on the two preceding days. peoriste en 


Temperature.—The mean temperature has exhibited large variations 
from the normal during the week under review. During the first four days 


of the week the heat, except in Bombay, was general'y greater than usual. This — 


rt of Bombay, but 


P yy 





ain had fallen except Bi, 


e 


was particularly the case in the Punjab on the 6th, when there was. an average 
excess of 6%2, On the 1oth, the extensive and eavy rainfall noticed in the 
earlier sections set in, and with this fall of tain there occurred a rapid fall of ve 


temperature, and the mean temperature fell 
This fall was greatest over the Central 
where the heat during the 11th and rath was largely below the normal, 


The following lable gives the temperature data for the week :— ~ 
Waa Liszt 4 Ont bn Kae Bap leg " 










ty generally to below the normal, — 
ces and the Bombay Deccan, — 












an actual total of 2°24” instead of the n 












ther was he 
‘in all the other provinces the vat ions fron 
irregular from daytoday. a Re CRE Se 
ig Rain.—A great change in the rainfall conditions has been brought abou 
by the disturbed weather of the week under review. The deepish barometri 
_ depression which developed over North Bombay on the gth and which travelle 
slowly north-north-eastward during the roth and 11th, occasioned cyclonic 
winds and a falling barometer over a very edi the Indian area, and these 
conditions resulted in widespread and = ee heavy rainfall. The influen 
of the storm was hardly felt over the south of the Peninsula and the nor 
eastern parts of the Indian region, and these areas received either no rain 
lighter falls than other parts of the country ; but with these two exceptions 
districts came within the influence of the storm and experienced rainy disturbed 
weather for three days. In addition to the above the weather was disturbed 
and showery over Bengal, Assam and the acifcpet parts of the North-Western 
Provinces and Bihar on the 6th. The rainfall table at the close of the Summary _ 
shows that only in eight divisions, vés., Tenasserim, Deltaic and Central Burma, 
Arakan, the Surma division of Assam, Coorg, Baluchistan, and the Jeypur divi- 
sion of the East Coast north, was there absolutely no rain during the week, but 
in the case of Upper Burma, East Bengal, Orissa and Mysore, the average 
actual rainfall of the week was le-s than one-tenth of an inch and was hence 
unimportant, There were thus twelve divisions in which there was either abso- __ 
lutely or practically no rain, but over the whole of the remaining forty-six 
rainfall divisions moderate to heavy rain was received. The average actual fall 
exceeded 3” inthe case of west, west submontane, and hills divisions ofthe 
North-Westert, Provinces and the submontane division of the Punjab ; 2” in the 
case of the Central division of the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab Hills 
and the Central division of the Central Provinces ; and 1” in the case of the 
Bengal hills, South Bihar, the east of the North-Western Provinces, South 
and North Qudh, the East Submontane: division of the North-Western Provinces, 
the South-East Punjab, the South Punjab, the Central Punjab, the West and 
East divisions of the Central Provinces, Gujarat, the Eastern division of Central 
India, the north of the Kast Coast, and the southern division of the Hyderabad 
State. The third column of the table shows that in no less than forty-five 
of the rainfall divisions the average normal rainfall was exceeded. Thearea _ 
of excessive rain included Upper Burma, the Assam Hills, the Central, North 
and hills divisions of Bengal, Chota Nagpur, South and North Bihar, all the 
_ North-Western Proyinces and Oudh divisions, all the rig divisions, all 
the Bombay and mee divisions (except Coorg) all the Central Provinces 
divisions ; all the North Bombay divisions, except Baluchistan; all the Central 
India and Rajputana divisions and all the Madras divisions, except the Jeypur 
division of the north of the East Coast. The only districts there in which 
the rainfall of the week was not excessive were some of the Burma, Assam, 
and Lower Bengal divisions, Orissa, and the neighbouring Jeypore division, 
Baluchistan, and Coorg. Not only however was the area of excessive 
large, but the amount of excess was also very large, exceeding 3 inches 
the west and west submontane divisions of the North-Western Proyin 
and 2 inches in the Central and hill divisions of the North-Western Provin 
the submontane division of the Punjab, and the Central division of the Ce 
Provinces, : AO RMP BESS 
This heavy general rainfall has brought about a marked change ‘in 
conditions of the seasonal rainfall. Last week there were only 10 di 
within which the total rainfall from the and of January to date exceeded t 
normal average, while this week there are only 17 divisions in which the + 
fall for the whole season is below the normal. In many. cases the ex 
very large, thus, the Central division of the earn Province 
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eekly Report on the state of the Season and Prospects of 
Se unas cin tees _ the Crop. | 
_ ‘Madras.—For week ending ag iy showers fell during the 

week in the Nilgiris, ‘Linnevelly, and in parts of Tanjore and Madura ; and there 
were light local showers in parts of other districts. The water supply is gener- 
ally insufficient for irrigation, except in Malabar and in parts of the Circars and 
_ the Deccan. Agricultural operations continue. The harvest continues and the 
outturn of crops is generally middling. Pasture and fodder are growing scanty 
in parts, The condition of cattle is normal. Prices are steady or are slightly 
easi¢r. There is some improvement in prospects in the Markapur taluk of 
Kurnool district, and in Tanjore and Tinnevelly. The numbers on relief in 
Nellore were—test workers —1,870 men, 3,081 women, 1,639 children, total 6,590 
Gratuitously relieved —(a) in kitchens—(dependants) —2 men, -3 women, 149 
children, total 154. Others—gs men, 12 women, 3 children, total 20. (6) Other- 
wise relieved—2 women—total on gratuitous relief 176. Grand total on relief 
6,766. 


Bombay.—For week endiug atst February—There was slight rain in 
arts of Sind and in one taluka of Bijapur. The standing crops have been 
injured by locusts in parts of Thar and Parkar and by blight or insects in parts 
of Poona. Cotton and tur (Cayanus indicus) in parts of Surat and cotton in 
parts of Baroda territory have been damaged by the recent rain Fowari in 
Ahmednagar and wheat in Dharwar are poor. Harvesting of late ctops is 
in progtess, in fourteen and land is being prepared for next season in six dis- 
tricts. Fodder is sufficient. Agricultural stock is generally healthy. Prices 
have risen in three and fallen in six districts; elsewhere they are stationary, 
The price of joward in Sholapur was 154%, seers per rupee. The average num- 
ber on relief works, including dependaats, was—Sholap ur—8,349, of whom 7,789 
are relief workers and 560 dependants. Of relief workers—2,631 are men, 
3,752 women, and 1,405 children. Of cependants— 19 are men, 48 women, and 
493 children. On gratuitous relief —Sholapur—4,004, of whom 2,192 are men, 
1,338 women, and 474 children. ea sea i, 


Bengal.—for weet ending 21st February.—There were slight showers 
during the week in parts of Darjeeling, Patna, Saran, Champaran, Monghyr, 
Purnea and Khondmals. Reports of the spring crops continue favourable, but 


in Chittagong rain is required. Oilseeds and potatoes are being gathered, and — 


the pressing of sugarcane is in progress. Boro or spring rice is doing well, 
Ploughing for the autumn crops is going on in several parts of Bengal Proper. 
The poppy crop in Bihar and Hazaribagi is promising and lancing has begun. 
‘There is no want of fodder except in the flooded trazts of Chittagong and at 
Kurigram in Rangpur. Prices remain steady. | va 


North-Western Provinces and Oudk.—for week ending 23rd Feb» 
ruary,—Rain has fallen in the western submontane and hill districts. The 
spring and poppy crops have benefited by the rainiall of the past fortnight, and 
save where injury has beea caused by hail, they are in flourishing condition, 
Harvesting of the earlier spring crops has commenced in places, and land i 
being prepared for intermediate crops. Prices are. gradually falling, and there 

is no want of supplies, ee i 


 Punjab.—For week ending atst Februar j.—=Rain has fallen all — 4 
over the province averaging from $th of an inch in Multan to 3 inches in Sialkot 


and age ; a slight fail is also reported from Delhi. Sugarcane is being 
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Phe standing spring crops are greatly benefitted by the recent rain, 
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sufficient. foc sts appeared’in parts of , Shahpur, did ye. Ha 
fell in parts of Lahore, Rawalpindi, and. Sha’ Ledings cing 4 Ops in Shahpur were 
slightly tesibany Crops onion ining end | have also ert iojored tosome _ 
extent by water in parts of Umballa and Sialkot. Cattle are generally in ney 

condition except in parts of Dera Ismail Khan ; they are now improving in Sialkot. 











_ Fodder is scarce in parts of Amritsar and Dera Ismail Khan and sufficient -else-. 


Where. Prices are rising in Amritsar, Rawalpindi, and Dera Ismail Khan ; falling 


in Delhi, Umballa, Lahore, Shahpur, and Peshawar; and are unchanged else. 


where. Wheat is selling from 11 to 16, gram 42} te 1g}, barley 49, bulrush- 
millet 18 to. 23, maize 172 to 2244, great millet 20 and rice 10 to 11, seers per 


rupee, 


Central Provinces.—/or week ending 21st February.—The weather is 


4 eck clear and cold, with light clouds occasionally, and slight rain in 


aipur and Wardha. The condition of the winter crops is generally fair to 
good. The prospects of late sown crops are much improved by the recent rain, 
which has also facilitated ploughings for summer sowings. The recent hail has 
caused but slight damage. The harvesting of winter crops has commenced in 
places. The outturn is estimated at 12 annas in Hoshangabad and Nimar and 
10. annas in Bhandara. Prices of juar and rice are generally falling or station- 
ary, with slight rises in Seoni, Narsinghpur and Sambalpur; that of wheat has 
fallen considerably in Chanda and shows a general downward tendency. Relief 
is confined to 160 sick in poor houses and 112 children in orphanages. 


Burma.—/or week ending 19th February.—In Lower Burma threshing 
and winnowing are nearly completed. In Upper Burma the cultivation of dry 
weaiher crops and of crops on islands continues. Prospects are favourable, 
In Mandalay, ploughing for early wet weather paddy has commenced... The 
price of paddy has risen considerably inPegu and Mandalay, and slightly 
in Rangoon, Prome, Amherst and Thayetmyo ; elsewhere it is stationary. 


Assam.—For week ending 22nd February.—Slight rain has fallen in 
most districts facilitating ploughing for crops Preparation of land for summer 
paddy in Assam Valley continues, Gathering of pulses and mustard ; press- 
ing of sugarcane; and pruning and hoeing of tea continue. Prices of 
common rice — Sibsagar’ 12, Dhubri 114, Gauhati 11, Tezpur 103, Silcha 
and D.brugarh 10, and Nowgong g, seers per rupee, Fodder is scarce in 
Cachar, the Naga Hills and Khasi and Jfaintia Hills, 


Mysore and Coorg.—for week ending 23rd February.—MYsorE: The 
standing crops are in good condition. Prices have fallen slightly in Bangalore 
Mysore, Hassan and Kadur. Paddy has been harvested in Bangalore, Kolar 
and Shimoga. 

Coore : Threshing of rice and ragi Cas coracana) continues, Coffee 
picking is nearly completed. Prices of food grains are stationary. Water 
and fodder for cattle are sufficient. 


Berar and Hyderabad.—for week ending 21st February.—BERAR, 
The weather is cool and clear. Cotton picking and threshing of jowart are 
in progress. The winter crops are in fair condition. heat, gram and 
linseed are in pod and are am cut in places. Breaking up of land for the 
next monsoon crop continues, Fodder and water supply are sufficient, Prices 
are stationary in one district ; fluctuating in another ; and have fallen elsewhere. 
Prices — yowari Akola and Amraoti 22, Basim 20, Buldana, Ellichpore and 
Wun 23 seers per rupee. 


HybDERABAD: Rainfall during the week 26 cents. The rainfall of the 


__ last week has done slight injury to the standing spring crop ready for harvest, 


It has done good to the standing winter rice crop. The spring harvest is 
going on in parts. Prices of grain are almost Stationary, Prices—wheat 5} 
coarse rice 6§, and jowari 11% seers per current sicea rupee, ye 
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nere and slight showers in Jodhpore. ‘The Ng crops ae rospects 
good. ‘Goetin being harvested in parts of Kherwara ; and pir 
llawar, The condition of agricultural stock is fair to good. Pasturage or 
oe odder is sufficient. Prices are rising in one State; falling in eight ; fluctuating 
' in-one and are steady elsewhere, 














Mi _ Central India —for wees ending 21st February.—There was no rain 

during the week. The condition of the standing crop and probable outturn is 

_ good in all agencies, though some damage has been caused by hail in parts of 

the Bundelkhand Agency. Agricultural stock and pasturage are good in all 

agencies. Prices have fallen considerably in Bundelkhand; are falling in 

Indore territory; and are steady in other agencies. The opium crops have been 
slightly damaged by hail in Malwa, and are fairly good in Gwalior and Bhopal, 


_. Kashmir.—For wees ending 22nd February—The weather is rainy. 
Prices continue below normal, 


Jammu Province.—for week ending 22nd February.—Heavy rain 
during the week accompanied by hailstorms. Slight fall in prices. Condition 
of standing crops fair. 


Nepal.—For week ending arst February.—Slight rain during the week. 
The weather is seasonable, Prospects are good. Price—8 ;5, seers per rupee. 


The total numbers in receipt of relief during the Preceding and present 
weeks were as follows :— 



















PRESENT week, 


Increase 
or 
Relief | Gratuitous decrease, 
works, relief. 


PRecEDING weEk, 








Name or Province, 
: Relief Gratuitous 
works, relief. 


Torat. 


Tora, 























Madras. w| 5,259 134 6,590 176 6,766 | +1,373 


Bombay . «| 8,648 | 4,095 8:349 | 4,004} 12,353 —390 
Central Provinces ie 338 eee 272 272 Sh. 66 


PIT ae eae for 














TOTAL A 13907 | 4,567 


14,939 4,452 19,391 | + 917 
Se 





t Figures incomplete. 


J. B. FULLER, 
Offg. Secretary to the Government of India. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


Che Gazette of Endiza. 


No. 10.3 CALCUTTA, SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1898. 


OFFICIAL PAPERS. 


A SuprLement to the Gazette or INDIA will be published from time to time, containing such Oficial Papers 
information as the Government of India may deem to be of interest to the Public, and pt foe may uneflie'te ene 
known. The Debates of the Legislative Council of His Bxcellency the Governor General will in future be published in 
Part VI of the Gazette. 

Non-Subscribers to the Gazette may receive the SUPPLEMENT sebarately on a pavment of five Rubees per annum i 
delivered in Calcutta, or eight Rupees if sent bv Post. The SuPPLEMENT and Parr V1 of the Gazerra can also be suo- 
seribed for separacely on a payment of Rupees six per annum if delivered in Calcutta or Rupees nine if sent by Post, 

No Official Orders or Notifications, the Publication of which in the Gazetre or INDIA is required by Law, or which 
tt has been customary to publish in the CALCUTTA Gazerre, will be included in the SuPeLaMENT, For such Orders and 


Notifications the body of the GAzkrr® must be looked to, 




















WAGES OF SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LABOUR FOR THE HALF-YEAR 
_ ENDING ade DECEMBER 7 sad AND THE best sicareantis ache PERIOD OF : : 











fied Districts, 
. 1896, 
R a. p. 
; Burma— 
; Tenasserim— 
Mergui . . . . 15 0 0 
Tavoy . 120 0 
Moulvoein and Amherst ow 
Pegu (deltaic)— 
Pegu . . . . 12 8 o 
Rangoon . . ‘ -| 15 © © 
Thongwa . . 6], Bo wD 
Bassein « . . . 15 0 0 
Pegu (inland)— 
Tharawadi . + «| 15-0 to 20-0 
— ° ° . -| 1§ 0 © 15 0 0 
ww wed . . . . 16 0 0 16 0 0 
‘oun; . ° . ° 14 00 1400 
Thayeimyo oh TN) ag Ot). a8 0) 8 
‘Upper Burma— | 
Mandalay .« . . e|  t2 00] 10 0-0 
Bamo » . ° e| 15 0 0| 15 0 oO 
Pakoékku . . . -| 15 00 15 0 © 
Meiktila . . ° o|i “32.0 ° | 120 0 
Arakan— 
= sear eg ° . 15 0 o 15 0 oO 
Aiea . . . +| 8010 go | 8-0 to 10-0 
. . . +| 15-0 ,, 20-0 | 15-0 ,, 20-0 
' 
Assam— 
Surma— 
Sylhet . Serr es 709 0 8 0 o 
Cachar ee + @ ~~ e| §:0'to” 70 7 8 o 
Hill tracts— 
prin age goas anne +| 8-0 to 18-0 | 11-0 to 20-0 
Garo Hills . . . 8 0 o 7° © 
Manipur . . . . 8 © 0 | 7-0 to 10-0 
Brahmaputra— 
Goilpira » - gg | 72080 Qr0 | 728 to 9-8 
Ka4mrip . . . +| 10-0, 12-0 120 0 
Darrang . . . +, 6-0,, 12-0 5-0 to 7-8 
‘N Bs © 6 4) OO yy 1290] G0 » 14-0 
. . . +| 8-0 ,, 10-0] 6-0 4, 15-0 
. . +} 80 ,, 11-0 | 8-0 ,, 11-0 


11-4 to 15-0 











| 70 » 


15-0 to 18-0 





15 0 0 
15 0 o 
12-0 to 15-0 


15 
12 
12 
12 


eoce 
eosco 


12-0 to 15-0 


eocoo 
ecco 


12 00 
10-0 to 12-0 
T0-0 4, 12-0 


7-0to 8-0 
8-0 


9-0 to 15-0 
Q*0 4, 12+0 
8 0 o 


8-0 to 10-0 
9-0 5, 12-0 
8-0 ,, 10-0 
10-0 ,, 12-0 

Io 0 0 
10-0 to 15+0 
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or i 
1896, 1897. 4 
Ra p.| BR a. p. 
15 0 oO 30 0 oO 30 00 
15 0 0 35 0 oO 25 0 0 
12-0 tO 15-0 | 12-0 to 30-0 | 12-0 to 45-0 
15 0 0 10 0 0| 10 0 © 
1200 45 9 oO 45 0 0 
1200 na g0 0 Oo 
13.0 0} 30 00 go 0 o 
12-0 to 15-0 | 30-0 to 45-0 | 30-0 to 45*0 
12 0 oO 22 oo 22 00 
15 0 o 30 0 oO go 0 oO 
14 0 O 30 0 oO go Oo 
12 0 0 30 00 30 0 oO 
14 0 0 22 00 22 0 0 
20-0 to 300 | 30-0 to 45-0 | 30°0 to 45-0 
14 0 0 15 0 o 15 0 o 
15 © o 25 0 0 25 0 Oo 
12200 30 0 o 30 0 0 
10-0 to 12-0 30 0 Oo 30 0 Oo 
10-L ,, 12-0 | 15-0 tO 20-0 | 15-0 to 20-0 
7-0 to 9-0 
78 0 
7-0 to 10-0 | 10-0 to 60-0 
9-0 ,, 12-0 | 18-0 ,, 30-0 
8-0 ,, 10-0] 15 0 0 
8-0 to 10-0 | 15-0 to 40-0 
15 0 0 | 20-0 ,, 50-0 
8-0 to 10-0 
10-0 ,, 12-0 
» 12-0 


10-0 ,, 14-0 






EAR ENDING 31st 
~~tontinued, 
















































Bengal—continued. 
Eastern— | 
' Backerganj rane + | I0-0 to TS+0 | 10-0 to 15-0 8-0 to 15-0 | 8-0 to 15-0 
Noakhali . *  #| 7*0 4 10-0 | 7-0 ,, 10-0 8-0.» 20-0 | 8-0 ,, ado 
Chittagong . . + | 12-0 » 15-0 | 12-0 ,, 13-0 13°0 » 18-0 | 10-0 ,, 15-0 
ippera , . . *| 7-0 » 10-0 Io 0 0 7°O » 15-0 i$ 0 0 
Dacca. wt | 5: ye 70 5-0 to 7-0 | 2-0 » 15-0] 7-0 to 15.0 
Maimensingh . . 700 7 00 8 0 0/ 8 © 0/100 ,, 15-0 111-0, 15-0 
Deltaic— 
Khulna, . . *| 10-0t0 12-0) 7-8 to 9-8) 8-0 to 10-0 | 7-0 to 9-0 | 15-0 to 30-0 | 10-0 to 30-0 | 
-Parganas . . 9 ° H 8 0} 6-0,, 7-8 1 8-0 | 15-0 » 30-0 | 12-0 ,, 18-9 
dnapur . . . . 7 8 o © Oo 7°00 7 © 0}11-4,, 15-0 12-0, 18-9 
Howrah. . . . 8 oo 10 0 oO 7.9 0} 70 to 80} 15 © © 15-04) dose 
Calcutta. . . . eee ‘ eee Ay 8 0 o 8 0 © | 15-0 to 16-0 18-0 ,, 20-0 
Hooghl : . a . 7 15 7.15 | 700 7 © 012-0 5, 20-0 | 12-8 Ke 
Nadia (Xrshnagach) ° ‘ 5 10 0] 5-0 to 6-0 6 0 0 600 7-8), 15-0 low |. erat 
ere . . . 7.8 0]. 6.0 » 78)1\6 0 o 6-0 to 8-0 | 10-0 ,, 20-0 | 10-9 » 15-0 
aridpur . . . +| 7-8 to 12-0) 8-0 ,, 12-0 | 7-0 t0 12-0 | 7-0 4, 10-0 8-0 ,, 20-0} 8-0 its 
| | 
Central— en 
"Banka . . . *| 6-0to 8-0} 6010 7-0 4-0 to 6-0 5 © © 10-010 15-01 Soto ma > 
Bardwan « . ° . 614 0 700 600 6 © © | 12-0, 15-0 12-0 ,, 20-0 
Birbhum . . . *| G0to 7-8) Goto 7-8 | 40to 6-0 4-0to6-0 | 7-8 ,, 12-0 7-0 » Lao 
ania Em TY |e | © Bf wo 80) $0k 60) 7-0, 12-0] 79" so 
Sarthe! Parganas «+ | 4-0 to 4-12 | gato 48 | 4-0 5 60 4006-0 | 7-8, 22-8 | 7-8" i819 : 
abna * ° ° *| SO» 790) 5-0,, 7-8 | 7-0 ,, 80! +0 » 8-0] 7-0, 20-0] 7.9 Ss 
Bogra arth 70 Fiber 7 8 o 7 O} SO » 0-0) 5-0 4, 7-0 | 10%0 5, 20-0 10-0 5, 20-0 . 
‘Rajshahi_. a! : *| 40to 5:0 | S-0to 7-0! 50 ,, 6-0 | 4°0 6-0 | 10°0 4, 16-0 | 7-8. IG ‘ 
IAB ovens Wie TS 700 700 6600; 600 80 w 15-0 | 12-0 5 15-0 >| 
‘ i | ; | 
Northern— . z { | s 
Rangpur... . . 7 ° 7 ° 700 7 © © | 15-0t020-0 | 15-0 to ee | 
Diaeer . ries! . 7 8 o 6 © 0}. 60t080} 6-06 | 10-0 ,, 20-0 oe wt $n 2 
Jalpaiguri . : ¢ . 7 8 o 7 8 o o 0) 8 © 0 | 15-0 4, 20-0 [450 90-0 ml 
a 
Hills— | “4 
Darjecling » =. + «| 7-80 16-0]. 3-0 to 5-0 7-0 to 12-0 | 7-0 to 10-0 | 10-0 to 30-0 | 100 to 25-0 
Orissa | f 
tan Ne Mepttcobetins Ok Pe Hig Make Bees § 8 0; 6 0 0} 80t0100| oo t0 r1-9 2 
Catack oot Gl 580 Dl Sie 510 9) 5.0 0] 785 11-4] 78 aac aa 
Balasore. . . *| S0t06-0) 5-0to6-9| goto 6-0 4-0 to 6-0 | 11-0 ,, 15-0 9-6 ,, 15-0 * 
Chute Darter. i J 
Singhbhum GN Pe ee 400 400 700 7.0 0 15 0 0 28° =| 
Manbhum. .. Hse 411 0 411 0 600 5 8 © | 11-4 to 18-8 10-8 to 11-4 q 
Lohardaga . . . 3.12.0 3.9 0} 4-0 to 6-0 § 0 0} 7-8 41194 Ppt | 
i eo) CETL aaa 411 0 6 r 6) 4-0,, ind 4°0t0 5-0 | 7-8 5 96! 7.8 to 9-6 
Hazaribigh ome se 419° 0| 4°0t0 5-0} 4-0, 6-0! 3-8 ,, &o 78» 88] 70, bog 
2 oe ‘ | af : me ws | 
onghyr . . . +| 30 40 4 0} 40 <0 oo 10-0 pra 4 
Gaya . Saniiee * | 3°12 y §-10 | 5-10to 6-0 | 4-0, 6-0 33 to4-8 | 7-8 » 15-0] 6-0, 10-0 Z 
Patna © + be of BOs 590 4-0 » 5-0 | 4-8 ” = 48 » 5-0 | Ow » 7:0!) J-0 » 8-0 
Lo ee ee * | 3212» 5-0 312 0} 40, 5 9 ©| 6-0 » 15-0] 58” 100 
Bihér, North— 





‘S10 t0 7-8 | S-10 to 7-8 | 4-010 6-0 8-0 to 15-0 | 12-0 to 15-0 
6 8 o 600 6 






5.90 400 5 0 0 © oO 
312 0 3 12 0) 3-0to 4-0) 3-0 to 4-0 9 to 8-7 | 3-12 to 
Muzaffarpur 4-0 to 5-0 3.00 O68 4.0 0/78 4 881 90, ike 






470 to 8-0 | 7-8 ,, 10-0 | 7-8 4, 100 


gi 


eee ewe 


5 
3°12 4» S10 | 3+12toO 5-10 | 4-0to 8-0 
400 400 400 






| 
| 


cet oe oo 
Beetles 
Qarjon 
eee 4 


n 12-0 


12-0 to 15-0 | 12-0 to 15-0 


0-0 tO 12-0 


m ISO | 7-8 4, 15-0 


conogoo 
Cwm nNwmwma 
= 


Canannn 


10-0 to 12-0 | y 
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e°0e0900000 
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-O & 3-12 
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goomyococoyg, 


t+ mwMmwMnes 
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5 00 
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5 00 
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Fatehpur 
Hamirpur . 


a 
ac 


hans 

Stawah 
Shahjahdnpur 
Budaun 
Pilibit 


Farukhabad 
Mainpuri 

Etah 
Bulandshahr 
Muzaffarnagar 
Saharanpur 
Naini Tal . 


Dehra-Din 
Almora 
Garhwal 


Meerut 
Agra 
Matiie 
Aligarh 
Moradabad 
Bijnor 
Hills— 
Sultan 
Rae-B 
Unao 
Lucknow 


Submontane, West— 
Bareli 


Southern — 
Partdbgarh 


Western— 
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Common Mason, Carpen 














— AVERAG: 


ee 


| 
| Syce or Horse-keeper: | or Blacksmith, te 
Srila tS fe A 
1896. 1897. | 1896, 
"3 i 
R a. p. R a. p. & a. pf. 
5-0 & 6-0 5§ 60 10 © © 
600 600 120 0 
5-0 to 8-0 | 5-0 to 8-0 | 7-8 to 15-0 
650 5 0 1 0 of}; 
59 to 7-0 | 5-0to 7-0 | 4-8 to 15- 
510 © § 10 0} 7-8 4, 15-0 
400 0 o| 7:8 ,, 8-0 
40t0 7-0) 4-0to7-0/] 5-0 » 30-0 
312 0 12 0} 7-8 ,,15-0 
3°8 to 6-0} 3-8 to 6-0 | 7-8 1 10-5 
eee a © ,, 8-0 
ove os 5-10 ,, 20-0 
oe Sy 4-0 ,, 17-0 
ove pe 8-7 ,, 11-4 
a oe 9 ° 
7-0 tO g-o 7-0 tO g-0 | 10-0 to 15-0 
- ee 15 © o 
600 600 ees 
312 0 312 0} 7-8 to 15-0 
690 Ee 9 15 0 o 
600 oo 15 0 o 15 9 o 
4 3 6} 4 3 6 9-6-0t012-6-9 9-6 to 1a-6 
oid ae A I 15 0 0 15 0 o 
7°28 9] 7 © © | 12-0 tu 13-0 133,00 
7 8 0] 40 to 6-0 4 00 tunes 
{ 
| | 
| 
50 5° 0!) 0 0 o 10 0 o 
$0); 60 0] 1530 0} 1614 0 
| | 
6 0 0 79 0} 1614 0 18 12 0 
5.8 0) 5 8 o 13 8 o 13 8 o 
600 600 11 8 Oo 15 0 o 
70 0} 70 Oo! 15 o o 1312 0 
5 9 o 518.0 “Blo.al 32 ie 
510 0 §10 0! 1212 © 3."S Jo 
600 6 0 o| $2: O80)! DOS sg 
600 7000) 541500) Tee Tg. 5 
| 
600 680 1200 13 8 o 
600 600} 13 8 o 1200 
600 60 0} 10 0 oO 10 0 o 
600 60 0! 10 © o 10 oO o 
60 0 60 o} 15 0 o 15 0 o 
600 Fi, Be 5 0 o 15 0 o 
600 6 'o 0! 15 09 oO 5 0 o 
| 
6 1 6 € a 04 20 0 o 20 0 o 
510 0 is S| 15 oo 15 8 o 
| 
620 690 21 14 0 23 200 
780 7.8.0}; 22.8 o| 22 8 © 
7 8 o 7 8 o 2100 22 00 
6 8 o 10 0 0 2200; 2200 
600 60 15 13-0} 15134 


—contd, 
£astern—contd. 
irohi ° . . *| 5-0 & 6-0 5 60 
Erinpura . . . of Ad ia 10 ose 
Ajmere , * 4 *|4-t1 to 7-8 | 4-11 to 7-8 
Abu. . . : . 7° Oo y ee ie 
Kishengarh ° . *| 4:0 to 50] 4-0 to 5-0 
Bundi . Fi ° . 510 0 510 o 
Kotah ° . . . 400 400 
hallawar , ‘ . *| 400 5-0 | 4-0 to 5-0 
‘onk . . ° . 312 0 312 0 
jpiper . ‘ ° +! 2-0 to 30 2-13 to 3-12 
erauli =, . . . 2.8 400 
Dholpur , . . + | I-14 to 2- a" T-14 to 4-11 
Bhartpur . 7 + *| 18% 3-0] 2-8 ,, 40 
Alwar . . * | 2°13 wp 4-3U | 291g ,, gert 
Deoli Cantonment . . abs Pe 
Nasirabad Cantonment . 7 8 © 780 
Balmer, . . . Il oo 510 0 
Anddra_, . . . 700 7 8 0 
Shahpura , . . . 312 0 411 0 
Western— 
jodhpur , . . ‘ 510 0 411 o 
aisalmer , ° . ’ Il 0 0} 8-2 to 14-1 
ikaner ° . . 411 0 411 o} 
| 
Central India— } | | 
Indore . . . 600 5 0 o 
Nimach Cantonment ‘ ’ 510 0 600 
Gwalior. ok ws 5.2 Of &§ 3 6 
' 
Panjab— { | 
Southern— | | 
Hissar . ora core oo! 60 
Ferozpur . . Spy wae oO). gee 
Central— | 
Lahore . . . . 5 0 o| 600 
Gujranwala ° ° . S601. 8 Sco 
ujrat . . . 41. 8 0.40. 5 0 Oo 
jhelam ss, . . ¥ 510 0 510 0 
South-eastern— | 
ERROR 6 ig hw hy gags tg 6 8 o 
Delhi . ° . *| § 10 0 78 0 
Rohtak . ‘ ° . 60 06 600 
Karndl, ° . * 78 0 7 &o 
Submontane— | 
Ambala ,. . é «| ie ae 7,8 o 
Ludhidna . . ‘ +f 7 8 9} 6:0 0 
jalandhar . ° ols 540 @ 5 © o 
idrpur . a: he . 5 0 0° 5 0 o 
pur . . . : H 8 o 78 0 
Amritsar . . . «| © Oo} 8 0 o 
Sidlkot , ae a ae ae o| 600 
| 
| 
Hills— | | 
Simla eit NEKO 7,804 H 8 o 
Kangra. . . ‘| 8 7 oO} oo 
' 
Meaeniniad 6 6 
w: BS SA mas) ae 9 0 9 0 
Harare! = é y 70 o 700 
Peshawar... , ° § 8.0!" 48 6 
Kohat ° ° . CS eee Sa) 120 0 
Bannu =. . . ‘4 600 600 
‘ } 














‘SKILLED AND UNSKILLED LAB! 
DECEMBER 1897 AND THE CORRESPOND! 





AVERAGE WAGES PER MONTH. 


Syce or Horsekeopel. 


Able-bodied Agricultural 
Labourer. 
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Common Mason, Carpenter, 





1896. 


& a. p. 


138 
23.0 


17 8 
ai 
19 
15 0 


eccococo 


25-0 to 55-0 
39 0 0 
go 0 oO 

25-0 to 30-0 

22-8 x» 30-0 

30-0 », 40-0 


18-12 to 22-8 
9-0-4  15-S-0 

22 8 o 
27-8 to 42-0 
18-0 ,, 22-8 


15-0 to 20-0 
13.315 0 


13-10°8 to 17-8-0 


20-0 ,, 228 
15 0 0 
15-0 to 22-8 


12-0 to 30-0 


15-0 5, 30-0 
18-12.,, 22-8 


19-0 to 25-0 
16-0 ,, 30-0 


—— 


1897. 


R a. p. 


13 8 
20 0 
23 10 
17 8 
214 
22 8 
15 0 


ceoooeoo 


30-0 to 45-0 
25°0 » 35-0 


25-0 to 35-0 
22-8 4, 30-0 
30°O » 40-0” 


18-12 to 22-8 
Il-4 95 15-0 
22-8 ,, 30-0 
27-8 » 42-0 
22-8 44 30-0 


15-0 to 200 
14 00 
1§ 0 0 
22 00 


22-0 to 30-0 
17-0 4, 30-0 


Q-0 y 18-12 11 
18-12 22-8 Bi ye ae 


22 8 o 


15-0 tO 19-0 |15-0 to 25-0 
19 6 0 


19 6 0 
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Common Mas: » Carps 
Syce or Horse-keeper. | ose Blacksmith Pt 





iets, Able-bodied Agricultura 


rer. 


_ 1896, 1897. 
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Rap) Ra. p Ra pi aR a p. 
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Central Provinces —contd. 
Central— 

Narsinghpur . QO 4 8 0 5 0 0 600 6900 

eee . . . 400 400 600 600 
Geom Sat $B el Zeist. 22.8 4 
lubbu wig te . 3 ° ° ° 5 ° 
pat . . . 2 8 o Sats Beis 6 0 o 
Seoni APU ewes te ee 3.00 400 5 00 600 
Bdlaghét . . . . 3.00 3 80 5 0 0 5 8 o 
Bhanddra . . . . 400 400 6 00 600 5 15 0 © 
Chanda. . . . 312 0 5 0 oO 70°00 5 © ©} g-6torl-8 | 9.0 to 13-8 
Eastern— 
Bilaspur, . otk iN 300 400 400 600 8 o o| 10 © © 
Raipur . - . * 5 9° o 490 600 4,0 © | 12-0 to 15-0 15 0 o 
Sambalpur . . . . oo 3 ¢ 0 700 7°00 15 0 0 15 6 o 

/ 

Berar— : ll 
Buld4na , . . . 600 5 8 o 78 o 7° 0 22 8 o 22 0 o 4 
Basim . . . . 510 0 , a 5 0 Oo 600 17 0 o 160 oO m 
Akola . . . . 5 10 o 7 8 o 510 0 § lo 0 20 0 0 22 8 o \ 
Ellichpur . Orhbl . 5-8-8 690 700 78 0 16 20] 20 0 o i 
Amrdoti . . . . oo 7°00 700 oo Oo 2100 18 1r o we 
Wun . . . . 5 00 5 °° 600 600 15 0 Oo 15 © 0 
Nizam’s Territories— 


Secunderabad . . . to 10-0 to 10-0 | 8-0 to 9-0 | 8-0 to 9-0 | 22-0 to 25-0 | 22-0 to 2 
Bol4ram  . . . . 5 a: a “= 6-0 ,, 8-0 | 6-0 ,, Bo | 1ieg ,, 22-8 II-4 me 
ghat . . ' a 720 8 0 o 8 © o 5 0 © 5 0 o 


Malabar Coast— 





Malabar . . . . 8 1 8 818 7120 7 12 © 15-48 tor6-12- ‘S48 to 16-136, 
S. Canara . . . : 8 70 8 70 614 0 6 12 o 10°14» 18-12/16.24) 18-12 
. 

South, Central — 
Coimbatore . ‘ . 40 4 10 lo 654 5 5 4 16g to 18-12 | 16.4 t5 1849 
Nilgiris . . . 7 8 0 7 8 0 8 i2 0 812 o 23 12 0 23 12 0. 
Salem Tipe ee tae! YY 313 4 313 4 5 238 5. 4 [teto-Ctn 08 oe reuae 

{ 

: | 

Central— 4 | 
[ were Saree: rae 40 6 40 7° 0 7 © © \18-12 to 20-10/18-12 to 20-10 
BPTATAA DUS 6050.0. issu jh 5 0 0 5 00 600 600 15 0 0] 15 0 o 
DEiin engine Kus 78 o 7 8 o 78 © BBO AS OOO: aa ee 
Karn BN he 510 0 5 10 0 6 0 o 6 © © |15-0 to 18-12 15-0 to 18-12 

East Coast, north— ly 

Ganjam_. Piestiaie at $i) S46 3.06 512 0 58 © gntr-6to 12-11-91 991166 to 1101 1-6 
: ioe masa arta vena 410 9 410 9 5 8 o S$ 8 0 [11-56 ,, 13°90 | 115-6, 139-0 
2, Se AON ee 513 4 13 4 628 © 2 8 | 16-54,, 610.8 [16-524 4, 16-10-8 


East Coast, central— Y 
Kist 1 


na * . 9 ost Ne 2 8 728 7 4 |t7-4-0 tor U7-4-0 to 19-904 
Nellore, . he Srl 600 tan 6 12 0/150» 17-81 Igo 0 178 
6 ¢o 600 68 o 6 8 0} 13-0 to 16-0 | 13-0 to 16-0 
415 0 415 0 Le a ie ie 13-3 » 10-6 | 13-8 ,, 16-6 
$3408, 6 32 5 6 1$-3°2 5, 1691 1-2}15-3-2 yy (6-112 
ae Oo}; .511 0 6 2 6 6 2° 6 113-9.6 5,1 13-90-64, 1 
o 2]. 60 2 6 8B oO] 6 Q 7 }t5-12 ,, 1§-15/15-12 4 16-16 
$15 1 5 15 7° 0 7 © O} 12-3 4414-1 | 13-2, 15-0 












Able-bodied Agricultural 


bourer. 








1866, 1897. 


R ap. R&R a, p. 
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Madras—contd. 
Southern — 
Tinnevelly . . 8 5 
Madura, . A . 5! 





6 10. § | 12-6-8to s4-13-4 
5 14 ©] 13-25, 13-7 
















































Mysore— 
Mesore. * =. i 7°00 7 ° 60 o 700 15 0 0 15 0 oO 
Bangalore . e e + | 5:0 to 10-0 | 28-0 to 30-0 | 7-0 to 12.0 | 7-0 to 12-0 15-0 tO 30-0 | 15-0 to 30-0 
Kolar . . . : 5 0 0 7° © 7 0 0 20 4 0 26 4 0 
Tumkur » «ee 78 0 o © 0 6 © © | 15-0 to25-0 | 150 to 25-0 
Hassan, 5 Z ‘ 6 4 0 8 0 o 8 © © | 22-8 ,, 30-0 | 23-4 ,, 31-0 
Kadur ° . 4 i 8 0 o 8 © 0] 8-0to oo 30 0 0 | 22-8 ,, 300 
Shimoga . . ° -| 5-0 to 8-0 §0 to 8-0] 3-0 , B-o 10-0 tO 25-0 | 10-0 ,, 20-0 
Chitaldrug . . . . 912 0 15 09 oO 9 IL © | 20°44, 30-0 | 2644 5, 30-0 
Coorg— 
Coorg * ‘ ‘ 9-0 to 10-0 | 9-0 to 10-0 22 8 o 22 8 o 
10-0 » 15°O | 10-0 ,, 15-0 | 30-0 to 37-8 | 30-0 to 37-8 






J. E. O'CONOR, 
Director-General of Statistics. 


J. FF INLAY, 
Finance ano Commerce Department. Secretary to the Government of India 
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2 aes eis tipooa aeparen sy 
hee! ADMINISTRATION REPORT OF THE INDO.EUROPEAN TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT 
Fria FOR 1896.97, 
are 4 
ale No. 58, dated Calcutta, the 28th February 188. 

A 


RESOLUTION—By the Government of India, Public Works Department. 
ReaD— 


Despatch from Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for India, No. 


1 Telegraph, dated | 
the 20th January 1898, and enclosures, being the Administration Report of 
1896-97, and the 


the Indo-European Telegraph Department for the year 
+ India Office note reviewing it. : 





is ORDER.—Ordered that co 

Home Department of the Government of India, to the 

and the Director General of Telegraphs for information. 

Ordered also that the Report and note be published in the 

to the Gazette of [ndia. . 
aoe ss O, C. LEES, 

Under Secy. to the Government of Indtir. 


Government of Bombay, 


Supplement 





ADMINISTRATION REPORT 
OF THE 


INDO-EUROPEAN TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT 


1896-97. 


CAPITAL AND REVENUE AccounrT. 
Capital—The Capital account of the 


R60,568, making the capital expenditure to end of the year R1,15,49,774. 

_-. The increase was chiefly due to outlay on construction of quarters for the 

_ Director and signalling staff at Teheran; by providing these quarters the | 
revenue expenditure in succeeding years will be decreased, as the signalling 
clerks will no longer draw rent allowance. 


he following statement shows how the above increase is made up — 


sor pei 





Department was increased by 






pies of the Report and note be forwarded to the 





ia 


| 





2. Revenue—Appendix B is a summary of the earnings and expenditure. 
The earnings amounted to R14,84,507, or a decrease of Ri85.574 as compared - 
with 1895-96, when the sum realised was R16,70,081. The expenditure suring: ; 

the year was R7,71,477 against R8,17,450 in the past year, or a decrease o 
R45,973. The net result is a profit of R7,13,030 on the year's working against — 

that of R8,52,631 in 1895-96, a falling off of R1,39,601, due to causes as 

explained below. ean ote 

3. The following statement shows the chief differences between the earn- 

ings and expenditure of the current and previous years. For details, see 




















Appendix B :— : 
rm Earnings. ‘ ui 
Head of Account. 1895-06. Increase. Decrease. 
R R R 
+ Traffic Earnings . . a 19,40,495 19,20,488 Sis « 20,007 . 
Common Purse ~ r «| ——1,55,17I | —»79,555 eties Nr 1,24,384 
Australasian Message Fund «| 3,513,742 | —2,71,753 | | +s 20,012 
Profit and Loss ; ; ; —716 35 751 i 
Total Message Revenue . é 16,32,866 14,69,215 758i 1,64,403 
Miscellaneous Revenue. ‘ 37,214 15,292 vent Hl 21,922 
TOTAL 16,70,081 14,84,507 7$t2 : 186,325. 
Net Decrease . :. ‘ Pass 1,85,574 











ee SSS 


4. For the first time since 1889-90 there has been a falling off in the 
earnings of the year under review as compared with the preceding year. This 
is due to the fact that although we drew out of the Joint Purse about 1,062/. 
more than last year on account of Trans-Indian traffic (including Australasian), 
the Indian traffic fell off considerably, and we drew out about 3,926/. less on 
that account. This is no doubt due to the famine and plague in India. The 
large falling off in “ earnings ” as shown in rupees is due to the higher rate of 
exchange which prevailed during the year, and the consequently smaller amount 
in rupees collected in India as the franc equivalent. 

5. In order to understand the statement given in paragraph 3, it is perhaps 
advisable to explain that “traffic earnings” represents. the cash -collections on 
local traffic in Persia and the Persian Gulf, and the cash balances received 
or paid by this Department at Karachi in settling accounts with the Indian 

Department, and in London in settling with the Turkish Administration and 
the Indo-European Telegraph Company. These balances are actually made 
out in francs, and the amount shown in rupees as received from the Indian 
Department at Karachi represents the gold equivalent of these francs, and 
consequently varies according to the rate of exchange. For instance, the 
traffic receipts for this year were 2,956,006 francs against 2,786,945 francs in 
the preceding year, but the amount collected in rupees was R19,20,488 against 
R19,40,495 in 1895-96. The amount shown as decrease on ‘Common Purse ” 
and ‘‘ Australasian Message Fund’? represents the difference between the 
amount actually carried by this Department and paid into the Common Purse, 
and the amount drawn out of the Purse. This does not necessarily mean 
decrease in our receipts from the Common Purse, but shows the value of traffi 
















— 


* Excluding the cost of the London Office Establishment (1,$a0t,), which is included as part of the Establishment ¢ 
ee Mora, The head “Tate Rarnings” 4 ected | ; ‘ 
+ Nore ! aes sions! menegte sea Rael ain gold stnedianh sot the aloes cic es 





on . The tariffs on International messages are ina standard, and the balances due 
—< jinistrations settled inthat standard, T ; in India vary, theref co . 
with the fluctuatio eichonge, sed the Salnace eadined ote <i . ¥ vd 


t 
ns in from the Indian Ti 
sufficient to pay the telegr: panies and fore’ i i 
Departmen: pyle este re He a 











Persian Gulf :— 


Y General charges 



























Line maintenance ‘ 4 20,774 19,329 144 
Signalling. ‘ : 1,80,454 1,75,430 5,01 
Cable maintenance, 1,85,419 1,71,079 14,340 
Persian Section :— : 
General charges ‘ 2 88,365 92,188 bisa 
Line maintenance , - 64,459 58,883 5,576 
Signalling ‘ «|. 1,11,399 91,325 20,074 
Exchange wibcsete « A 16,774 21,900 oa 
Expenditure by other De- 
partments , . . 10,000 10,000 
EMT Fae 
TOTAL 8,17,450 275,477 10,480 56,453 






Net Decrease 45,975 


6, The increase and decrease under the main heads are as follows :— 


(1) General Charges,—Gulf and Persian Sections,—The increase is 
due chiefly to more expenditure in England on furlough allow- 
ances, etc., than in the previous year. To this cause is due 
also the increase noticeable under “ Exchange.” 

Under the authority of the Secretary of State the charge for © 
the supervision and audit of the accounts of the Depart. 
ment in India was increased from April 1896 from R750 to 
R1,000 per mensem, plus R6o a share of the Accounts 
Office rent, 


(2) Line Uaintenance.—Gulf Section.—The decrease was caused bya 
less issue of stores on repairs of the land lines than in the 
previous year. 

‘ (3) Line Maintenance.—Persian Section.—The decrease under this 
head was due partly to less expenditure under establishment, 
travelling allowance and exchange compensation allowance 

\ and partly to less issue of stores on line repairs, 


(4) Signalling, —Gulf Section—The decrease under this head was 
caused partly by some of the signalling clerks having been on 
~ long leave out of India and drawing their leave allowance from 
the Home Treasury, and partly by less expenditure on 
exchange compensation allowance. 
(5) Signalline.—Persian Section.—The decrease under this head is 
due chiefly to the debit, under the orders of the Government of 
_ India, of a sum of R18,400 to the Revenue account in- 1895-96, 
_ being a portion of the cost of the new dings at Teheran, 
There has also been less expenditure on exchange compensa- 
heres tion allowance. 
/ _ The salaries of the signalling staff are on an incremental scale, but 
SEIS owing to strict economy in working the total expenditure for 
signalling was kept below that of last year, 
(6) Cable Maintenance-—Guif Section.—The decrease under this 
represents chiefly less issue of stores for cable repairs. 


Ww 












dividend of 7°42 per cent. in 1895-96. The d 
six years are as follows :— 










ohne. Sas dante a 


ste ” On a total Capital ex enditure of R1,1§.49774 a net profit of 
lpebarned, which ieee d ividend of 617 onteods as “gins roi : 







dends earned during 











i f ‘ R ' 
1891-92 . ‘ . . ot ’ . . 4 
1892-93 . . . . . . . H®) Plow 38 2 
oh . . . . e ° . 1. ae : Q 
1 “95 . . . . . . . . 
1895-96 k . ° ° ; . ; > . 7°42 
1896-9 . . . a . mr 617 









“The cause of the decrease is explained above; namely, I. Indian traffic 
less; IL. Indian exchange better, and a lower rate in Tupees paid for telegrams; 
I, Less old cable sold. ; 


Cis-INDIAN JOINT PuRSE. | 


8. Appendix C deals with the transactions in connection with this Agree- 
ment which was entered into in 1878, The number of words carried between 
Europe and India or Trans-India and vice versé during the year by the three 
Administrations (v7z., the Eastern may eh Company, the Indo-European 


_ Telegraph Company, and this Department) rose from 5,954.75 12 to 6,157,208}, 
* : 


showing an increase of 202,457, while the net value also shows an increase of 
20,030/. 16s. 1d. The Department’s share of the Parse, however, shows a 
decrease of 1,146/. 3s. 3@:, chiefly caused by the large falling off in Indian 
traffic, which is not made up by the inctease in. Trans-Indian traffic. The 
amount paid into the Purse was more than in the previous year by 
6,906. os. 11d, 

_ 9. The following table shows the sums paid in and drawn out by the De» 
pattment annually since the Agreement was concluded :— 

























Year. 
18 8-7 . . . . . 
1379.86 . 2 . A . 
1880-81 , : ° . . 
1881-82 . . . . . 
1882-83 . . . et . 
ana , . ” . . 
I “O5 « . . . . 
1885-86 . a} . . . 
1886-87 . . . . . \ 
1887-88 . ° ° ° . 74,021 — 
1888-89 . ry . . . 77:125 gt 
1889-90 , $ q , > 73/180 
1890-91 . . aye) . ay 
1891-92 . . iS . , 31358 
1892-93 » % . ‘ * 83,894 
1893-04 . . . . * ey 89,327 
uc gtt.c ERI BEATEN _ gto12 
1895 . e . * . ts 101,685 
1896-97 . . . . if ; 100,539 AN 
3 Aa ToTats 4 





PARE Ge ae Es rk |. 
_ TOTAL EXCEss PAID IN 4 





Eastern Telegrah Compeny 3 80" 
fale Becnpdee Telegraph Com. 53 
: . tu ’ 12°03 
Suk Cacieads Telegraph De } 19°47 
partment , . ‘i it 744 







11. The percentages of traffic which have been actually carried since 
1878-79 are :-— 





Ow Iwpran Trarric. Ow Trans-Inpian Trarrtc. 
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Vid Indo- 
European 













Vid Suez. Route, #4 Suez. 
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1878-79 . . . ° V3t | 28°69 95°26 
a Oo. . . ri . 67°91 32°09 94:10 
1880-81 , A . ’ . 69°01 30°99 Q2°50 
1881-82 , . ° . ° 64°63 35 37 81°26 
1882-83 . . . . ° 48°34 51°66 59°26 
Raia sre 4 FEMS E™ 68 ory 55°96 44°04 

1884-85 . . ° . é 53°02 

1885-86 , ° . * . 52°14 

1886-87 . . . ° ‘ 55°46 

1887-88 . . . . . R 

1888-89 . ‘ - . 

1889-90 . . ° ‘ ‘ 

1890-91 . . . . . 

1891-92 . . : ‘ ’ 

1892-93 . ° . ° . 

SBONGG: imi ig BUR 

ee . . . . . 

1995 . . . . . 

1896-97 . . . . , 


12. Interruptions affecting Foint Purse Agreement-—One interruption 
stopping traffic between Teheran and Karachi occurred on the Persian Section, 
End lasted 20 hours §3 minutes. Beyond Teheran to London the Indo-Euro- 
pean Company’s lines were totally interrupted for 59 hours 24 minutes, but none 
of these interruptions affected the divisions of the Joint Purse. 

13. On the Turkish route interruptions occurred between Fao and Con- 
stantinople, lasting 83 days 14 hours 56 minutes. The working of this route 
continues to be very unsatisfactory. The Fao-Bushire cable was also interrupted 
for repairs for 1 day 22 hours 3o minutes, 

th the last six years the Turkish route. beyond Fao has been inter- 


rupted as follows :— 










partment was only liable to the Joint Purse for 52 dans? interrup- 
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Mh ete ba NE | 
AUSTRALASIAN MESSAGE FuND. ae 


14. Full particulars regarding the nature of this Fund are given in the 
Administration Report of 1893-94 (page 6, paras. 14 to 17). In April 1896, 


_ however, a Supplemental Agreement was entered into under which New Zealand 


joined the Fund, and from ist May 1895 the amount guaranteed was reduced 


to 227,000/., but the sum payable in any one year by the colonies is limited to 


10,000/, The Agreement was also made binding for at least five years. 
The Departmental receipts for this year show an increase of 4,677/. over 


the receipts in 1889, on which the original Australasian Message Fund was 
based. See Appendix C. (1). 
TRAFFIC, 


15. The service regulations of the Paris Convention of 1890 were in force 


throughout the year. As decided at that Conference, the succeeding Confer- 


ence was to have been held at Buda-Pesth during 1895, but at the request of 
the Royal Hnngarian Government it was postponed until the 16th June 1896, 
on which date the delegates met and continved in session until 19th July, India 
being represented by Mr. S, V. P. Luke, C,I.E., and Mr. B, T. Ffinch, C.I.E. 
Mr. Ffinch also represented Persia. The regulations as revised at this Confer- 
ence came into force on the 1st July 1897. : 


16. A summary of the alterations affecting India is given in the Adminis- 
renee Report of the Indian Telegraph Department for 1896-97, and is as 
follows :— 

‘1. An increase in the length of a permissible word in telegrams wholly in 
plain language, as distinguished from telegrams wholly in code, or partly in code 
and partly in plain language, 15 letters being allowed as the maximum instead 
of 10 as heretofore. ' 


‘‘g. An increase in the number of figures and signs permissible as one word 
when written in series, as regards every class of telegram, five characters being 
counted as a word in place of three as heretofore. 

_'3. The counting as one word only of the sender’s special instructions, if 
written in the authorised abridged form, ; 
. | “4, The exclusion of Sundays in the limit of 72 hours allowed for obtain- 
Ing or giving corrections to telegrams by means of paid service advices. _ 

“5. Substantial reductions in the rates between India and East and South 
Africa, including Mauritius, as also between India and the Straits, China, and 
Japan ; as well as minor reductions in their terminal rates by the Russian and 

ersian Governments, 


“All the above changes are to the advantage of the public, and, in addition 
to the results obtained, it nay be mentioned that the Iudian delegates, Messrs. 


“Luke and Ffinch, were instructed both by the Government of India and the 
~ Secretary of State for India, in the interests of Indian commerce, to urge upon 


the representatives of the Eastern and Indo-European Telegraph Companies 
the desirability of a reduction in the rate for telegrams between India and 
Europe. Notwithstanding, however, their strongest tepresentations and the 
warm support of the British delegates, the opposition of the companies, both to a 
general reduction and to the alternative proposal of a reduction on messages in 
plain language, proved insurmountable, The companies, while most anxious to 


meet the wishes of the Government of India, regretted that they could not, for 


financial reasons, agree to risk the loss that any reduction would involve, in 


consequence of the stationary character of the Indian Telegraph traffic, ‘Lhe eH 


desired reduction must apparently, therefore, be deferred for the present, N 
* Both the Government of India and the Secretary of State have expressed _ si 


their satisfaction, not only with the joint efforts of the Indian delegates inthe _ ; 


matter of the reduction of ratés, but also with their proceedings generally at the — 
Conference.” ; 2h ee 















traific De The number of word 
WAS 2,059,941 against 1,924,734 in the previous year, showing an. increase of 
135,207; the value as stated in francs shows an increase from 2,786,951 to 
2,956,012 francs. ' 
rf In Indian currency the earnings of the Department are, however, | 
_ Rs. 20,007, being Rs. 19,20,488 against Rs. 19,40,495. eanieebi: 
18. The comparative values of the franc and-tupee have varied during the 
year as shown below. Also, as compared with the previous year, the exchange 
value of the rupee has risen, which will account for the disproportionate decrease 
_ in the revenue as expressed in rupees when compared with the number of words, 
which has increased. pink 
1st April to 30th April 1896 ° . ‘ "66 of a’rupee, 
ist May to 15th November ‘ r f “68 of a rupee. 
16th November to 31st December een m9 66 of 4 ra 
Ist January to 31st March 1897, . ‘64 of a rupee, 


19. The following table — the amounts paid into the Joint Purse by the 
Department as compared with its independent traffic revenue :—* ; 





For Jott Purse, etc. | 
Independent Torat, 
I Revenue, ¥ 





Trans-Indian, | 
Fes Fes, Fes." 
Persian Gulf Section . | 1,804,090°673 760,237°05§ 14,589°364 2,578,917. 
Persian Section . ° '258,684°8.234 109,127°18 9,277°4443 pie that 


TOTAL FRANCS + | 2,062,775°50$ 869,364'23$ 2386681 | 2,956,006.55 





2o, Appendix F. gives the number of messages and words cartied under 
the four following classes during the past five years :— 


State. Press. 
Commercial and Private, “Times ” (special rate). 


21. The average length of “ private and commercial” messages was 13°27 
words in 1896-97 as compared with 13'04 words in the previous year. The 
average length, calculated from the averages of the past seven years, is 13:2 

words. This increased length of messages during the past year is a hopefu 
sign that codifying has reached its limit. 

22. In addition to the messages classified in Appendix ]. 797 messages, 
containing 69,623 words, were forwarded tu the British Resident at Bushire free 
of charge. These are called “‘ Government and Press” telegrams, and would, 
if charged for, yield R17,107,13'9 at press rates, 

23. The percentages of traffic carried on the Teheran and Turkish routes 
were 94°61 and 5°39 respectively. The following table gives the respective 
percentages for the past seven years:— 


——— 
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1890-91 .« % ‘ a . 93°92 6:08 
1891-92 . . re e * sai 763 
1892-93 . . . ° e g2 7°94 
PR ot Re ea 93°60 6 40 
‘teat Cake dar este . . — oh 
I af. ae ‘ . . 55 : 
Y rr OE Le ee tie . . 9461 539° 
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dom and Karachi, and between Karachi and Teheran, the latter Being the 
worked by the Department, during each of the past six years is as follows:— | 
Between Karachi and Teheran. 


Year, > 
Karachi to Teheran to— 
Tehera ws ‘ 











ns Karachi, 
Min, Sec. | Min, Sec. 
haa ekg ‘ c ; . : wf 
1892-93 “ Fi . 

1893-94 : 5} . 5 40 4 28 
ere ae hy at: 
1 i . . . 

é é 19 33 13 28 


1896-97 





25. This decreased rate of speed between Karachi and Teheran was partially 
due to the bad weather on the Persian Section, and largely due to the interrup- 
tions of the Eastern route for six days in March 1897. Omitting the figures 
for that month the result works out as follows :— 






1896-97 (excepting March) 






Showing an increased rate as compared with last year from Karachi to Teheran, 
but a decrease from Teheran to Karachi. This increase is no doubt Partially 
due to the daily number of messages from the East being greater than from the 
West ; also to the fact that the Indian Department, having so many more wires 
terminating at Karachi than we have, batches of messages are handed to us in 
quick succession during the busiest part of the day. 


26, Appendix G. gives the details, month by month, of the speed of work. 

ing between Karachi and Teheran, and in Appendix H similar details are sup- 

lied with regard to the speed between the United Kingdom and Karachi, vid 
Teheran and vid Turkey. a 

27. Check of Errors.—The accuracy of transmission over the lines of 
the Department for the past two years is shown below. It will be seen that in this 
respect the year under review compares favourably with the preceding one :— 

1895-96 . . : . . + O17 per cent, 
1896-97 . . . . . . . 0'096 » 

28. Comp.aints.—The number of complaints received for investigation 
amounted to 159, being 11 more than the total for the year 1894-95. Of this 
number 101 were from Europe and 58 from India; 80 related to messages wid 
Turkey, and 6 to local traffic. As 


The following table gives all details :— 










Nature of Complaint. Received from Received from 








Europe. india. 
Non-deliveries . ° ° , ‘ 5 25 NOx: 42 
Non-deliveries due to insufficient address ’ 3 1 4 
elays . . . . . . . 37 17 54 
rrors ° . * . . . . 18 6 24 
Refund of reply deposits not used = ig 5 “ag 13 
Miscellaneous references . , . 4, 13 9 “en 
+ . ~ —_——— A -_—_————e 


TOTAL 








Contecned, ce: : 3 


Deparment is 


1. Of the remaining 100 this 





OFFICES, ’ 


29. The number of offices open to the public throughout the year (exclud- 
ing those on the Teheran Meshed and ‘Borazjoon ohammerah, Persian 
Government lines) was, in the Persian Gulf Section 8, and in the Persian 
Section 9. In the Persian Gulf Section a temporary office was opend at Lyari 
in the Lus Beylak State for a part of the year (see para. 48), and in the Persian 
Section four extra offices of observation were open throughout the winter. 


ESTABLISHMENT, 


30. At the close of the year the strength of the signalling establishment, 
including four Inspectors in the Persian Section, stood at— 


General service civilian clerks ‘ . A . ° » 58 
Unattached list: Non-commissioned officers of Royal Engineers , 9 
Local service signallers . eres . ‘ . o hyi® 
Postal employé . . . . . . : . . I 

TOTAL e - 99 


31. The following casualties occurred during the year :— 


Resignations :— 
1 Director (retired). 
2 Superintendents (retired), 
2 Assistant Superintendents (retired), 
t Officer of the “ Patrick Stewart” (cable steamer). 


Died : 
1 Assistant to. Traffic Superintendent, 


Dismissed :-— 


t general service clerk. 
1 temporary Assistant Engineer, of the: “ Patrick Stewart:’’ 


1 Probationer, 


| 


CABLES, 


PERSIAN GULF SECTION. 
32. The lengths of the various cable sections on the gist March 1896 and 
















Pao-Bushire Gutta-percha Cable , . . . +} -154°488 153°850 
Bushire-Jask India-rubber Cable of 1869 , is 502°028 501'872 
Bushire-Jask Gutta-percha Cable of 1885 . : 520°642 520°642 
ask-Manora Gutta-percha Cable, ‘ e ‘ 528 000 

anora-Karachi (3 harbour cables) . ‘ . . 13°780* 
Total knots + {| 1,718'938 1,718.144 






Showing an increase in length of 794 since last year, due’ to repairs and to the 
correction of errors discovered in the diagrams of the different sections. In 
addition to the above there is a seven-core Fowler-Waring cable from the 
Karachi Harbour to the Central Telegraph Office, 1°630 knots in length, — 


sack. incorrectly printed in last year’s report owing to each conductorinthe threevonductor Fowler-Warog Gable belag a 
BP py puckadnre ry § ~ j : ek Ab 
bent tesa belae etic vs Seid Sbaaiod dtc OL As eae ex Rin Bates Bate hie de icy 148-84 kpihha Aes cali jabs s+ 











posed as follor 
Statute 


( : miles. 
From Customs Cable House through Junction Box to Marsh Fort ese 1 ARCA 


” 





(Harbour Cables). : 5 ‘ , ° : Sy Oyo ee 
From Junction Box to Manora and Beach Forts (Fowler-Waring 
Cables) : 1°328 


From Central Office to Customs Cable House {one twin Fowler 
Waring Cable) > ° . . as a Fy + 1630 





TOTAL MILES + 9'661 


The remainder of the Harbour Defence line, consisting of a land 
line from Central Office, to Royal Artillery Office, is looked 
after by the Indian ‘Jelegraph Department . . . + Togo 


TOTAL MILES + 10°751 





(ii) A telephone line forthe Port Trust connecting the Port Trust 
Office at Karachi with the Port Trust and Port Officer’s Offices 
at Manora. 

Land Line—Manora to Cable Box IX . ‘ “ ° +» 0°367 


Harbour Cable to Customs Cable House . . % ° + 57008 
Land Line to Port Trust Office e . . ° 5 + 0°460 








34. Summary of the History of the Cables and their Blectrical and Mechanical 
Condition during the year 1896-97. 


Fao-Bushire Cable,—This cable was repaired and a length renewed in 
November 1896, when 19°671 knots of new brass-taped cable were inserted and 
a fault cut out. There are 26°671 knots of the original gutta-percha cable of 
1864 in this section, of which 17*°799 knots, at the Fao end, have not been 
souched since laid. The cable tests 43 megohms per knot and works well. It 
may be considered to be in a satisfactory condition, 

Bushire-Fask India-rubber Cable of 1869.—This cable has been twice re- 
paired during the year. In August 1896 the cable broke through corrosion of 
the guards, and in November 1896 a fault was cut out during the annual trip of 
the cable steamer. In this section there is a length of 101679 knots remaini 
of the original india-rubber cable, which has all been picked up, retaped, 
and relaid at some time or other, ‘There are also 135°597 knots of the original 
gutta-percha cable of 1864, which has been inserted at various times. Thus 
about 237 knots, or nearly half of this section, consists of old cable which may 
require renewal shortly. At present the insulation is 71 megohms per knot, 
which, though lower than last year, may be considered satisfactory. 

Bushire-Fask Gutta-percha Cable of 1885.—This cable has not required 
any repairs during the year and has not been disturbed. Although the insula- 
tion has fallen from 659 to 326 megohms per knot during the year, probably 
due to gradual development of a fault, the condition is satisfactory. iat 


Fask-Manora Gutta-percha Cable-—A fault developed in this cable in 
August 1896 and had not been localised at the end of the year, but has since 
been found and cut out. A second fault appeared in January 1897, which was 
cut out. This section contains about 82 knots of the old gutta-percha cable of 
1864, and 18 knots of the old india-rubber cable of 1869. This old cable may 
require renewal shortly, but otherwise the mechanical condition of the cable is 
satisfactory. The insulation is 73 megohms per knot, which is as high as can 
be expected. hei 
Harbour Cables—These are: all in good working order. Three faults — 










1 


occurred during the year, but they have all been repaired, 











; fter yarned and c ounded, 
ith a twin-core Fowler-W os helonging aah Indian 
os Department, buried during September 1896, between the Customs 
ble House and ‘the Central Telegraph Office, and three of its conductors 
now replace a similar number of wires of the aerial telegraph line existing 


between the same two points. 


Cable Houses and Cable Land Lines. 


35+ The cable houses and cable land lines were all inspected during the 
ear. At Bushire about 100 feet of each of the three cables entering the cable 
‘aol vid the tunnel and shaft were cut off and replaced by roo yards of brass- 
taped main cable, the slack being coiled beyond low-water mark, This brass- 
taped core is said to resist decay better than the old bare core, where exposed 
to the atmosphere. , 


Manora Cable Factory. 


36. The following is a summary ofthe work done in the Cable Factory 
during the past year :— 


Knots. 

Cable manufactured, shore end, 2nd class F : y + 4'570 
» Tecovered, retaped, and brought on charge, . ° « 7°205 

» Stripped for core A ‘ “ . . + 27°982 


And for the Indian Telegraph Department :— 
Cable manufactured, shore end =, A ° ‘ . + 5°000 
Special type cable with No, 5} B. W. G. wires % ‘ + 12°6668 
Statute miles. 
Fowler-Waring lead-sheathed cable served with yarn ‘ - 32 
(2 miles for our use and 12 for the Indian Telegraph Department.) 
At present the following core is in store at Manora :— 


Knots, 
Gutta-percha core, 1st.class (new from England), ‘ + 34°000 
a ss stripped, but fit to make into cable R » 3°000 

8 o i short lengths on drums to be 
shipped to England for sale, . . A : + 317963 
India-rubber core fit for use as leads, etc. . ® * « 47187 
i » condemned ‘ is ‘ A “ + 0°207 


There is also on hand 7°538 knots of short pieces of wire-guarded cable 
which are kept for sale or for fencing purposes, 

37. Engine Boilers—The vertical boiler was inspected and a certificate 
granted for a further period of 12 months by the Government boiler inspector, 

The locomotive type boiler, which had been condemned, was removed and 
a new Cornish boiler, received from England, erected in its place. A certificate 
for 12 months was granted for a pressure of 125 lbs, 

38 Cable Machinery.—This is in good order, and has been slightly altered 
to enable the Fowler-Waring cables to be served with yarn, 


Interruptions. 


39. There was one total interruption of the india-rubber cable between 
Bushire and Jask during the year, lasting 10 days, 7 hours, and 3° minutes. 
The remainder were partial interruptions due to repairs, and lasted altogether 3 
days and 14 hours. 

Repairs and Renewals, 


49°. During the past year three renewals have been made: viz., two in the 
Bushire-Fao cable, aggregating 19691 knots, and one in the Bushire-Jask india. 
rubber cable of 8'144 knots, Repairs necessitated the expenditure of 13° 


knots of cable from our stock; that made in August, alluded to above, took 
6'306 knots of second-class cable, and that in anuary took 7°138 knots of 


_ Second-class cable. Of the cable recovered 7*295 knots have been brought on 


charge and 27'982 knots have been condemned and broken up. 











in stock on ast April 1896 ’ . ea Omer 
; Cable manufactured and recovered from sea and brought on r ve 
Ri rh eames nang S . ‘ : Tale SO Hn . 11865 








’ 4 


TOTAL + 87°578 
Cable expended during the year . 


Leaving on 31st March 1897 ‘a balance of 


Cable Steamer “ Patrick Stewart.” 


41. The vessel was in dock at Bombay three times during the year for 
FY repairs, and made three journeys up to the Gulf for cable repairs and inspec- 
tions, Onisst March 1897 she left Karachi with the engineer and electrician 
and cable staff to carry out cable repairs between India and Ceylon for the 
Indian Telegraph Department, 4 
While lying in harbour at Karachi her main and forecastle decks were 
renewed and other necessary repairs executed. 
During the year the vessel steamed nearly 10,400 nautical miles. A state- 
ment of the work done by her is given in Appendix. 
The earnings of the ship during the past year amounted to R10,375, of 
which R11,242 were on account of repairs to the Indo-Ceylon cable. 


‘sort 


Working, 


_. 42. A slight alteration has been made in translation working, and a system 
of automatic transmitting has been introduced and promises to give good results 
when some small difficulties with the instruments have been overcome, 


MEKRAN COAST LAND Ling. 


43. The lengths of the various sections of this line on the 31st March 
1896 were the same as last year, vis. :— 7 


\ 













Miles of Line, | Miles of Wire. 














Karachi to Sonmiani Branch . . ° . ° 410 | 82°20 
Sonmiani Branch . : . . . ‘ . 1°56 1°56 
7 » to Ormara , . ° ° . 173°35 346'70 
Ormara to Pasni Branch . . . : ‘ 89°65 £79'30 
Pasni Branch s ‘ a . : . > 3°20 |, 3°20 
- me to Gwadur a m ° : Pe 76°50 153/00 
Gwadur to Charbar — a ‘ . a . ° . 117°18 234.36 
“‘Charbar to Jask , 4 : 2 ° ¥ ‘ 7 199°47 39804 
TOTAL a 70201 1399°26 





Maintenance and Repairs to Land Lines. 


44. Over 40 miles of wire have been renewed on account of corrosion, 
which is a fruitful cause of interruptions on this line. The iron and wooden 
les have been painted or tarred where neces and the earth wires renewed. 
he insulators also have deen cleaned and refilled with insulating fluid. Two 
small diversions of the line have been carried out and surveys made for two 
other diversions, which are considered necessary for the safety of the line. 


Interruptions. 

45- The total interruptions on the land line during the past year amounted 
va 2 days, § hours, and 50 minutes, of which 134. hours were due to wilful 
~ damage. “a ' orga 
The partial interruptions, 7.2. those not affecting communication, _ 


amounted to 31 days, 3 hours, and 40 minutes, of which 10 days, 15 hours, and 
"15 minutes were due to wilful damage, 






Be | 











ia fi pom Duration, 
: ely traced to preventable causes :— a 
Pe | S Faulty construction . . . . . ep oe — 
_Faalty maintenance, . . . ° risiefis | 386 
‘Working parties - . . . . . * 1 2 
_ Other preventable causes . ¢ . . rl 
_Unpreventable causes :— 


Cyclones and storms 8 
Floods - 38 
i 19 
alice 5 ‘ 7 268 
Unknown causes , — 


Animals and birds’ : 
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_ Of the 12 faults due to faulty maintenance, 10 were due to corrosion of the 
line wire. 
Inspections. 

47. All the offices of this section were inspected during the year by the 
Director and were found in a satisfactory state. The buildings were ated in 
good order. 
General Remarks. 

48. During January 1897 a serious riot occurred at Reshire, near Bushire, 
where our offices are situated. Certain bench marks had lately been fixed near _ 
the office by officers of the Survey of India Department,. The Persians, incited 
by their Seyeds, considered that the failure of rain was due to their existence, 
and that as long as they remained there would be no rain, Consequently a 
mob, led by their priests, collected in large numbers and destroyed them. The 
bench marks were rebuilt in April last. For his services on this occasion Mr. 
Campbell was awarded a bonus of R500 and received the thanks of the Secre- 
tary of State for India in Council. 

For some time after the assassination of the Shah anarchy reigned in 
Perso-Beluchistan, and there were several disturbances at Charbar due to the 
presence of various Chiefs and their followers. 

At the request of the political officer, Southern Beluchistan, a temporary 
land-line office was opened in October at Lyari, about 25 miles north of Son- 
miani and was kept open until the end of April 1897. 


PERSIAN SECTION. 


49. Line Maintenance —Only ordinary line repairs were carried out during 
the year, except that the 1,275 four-and-a-half-inch brackets for Hamilton 
standards which were supplied by the Indian Telegraph Department in 1893 
were replaced by others made to fit the Siemens posts in use in Persia. 

50. Ofices—The new office buildings at Abadeh, the property of the 
Persian Government, were completed in August 1896. They take the place of 
those washed away by a flood in 1894. The office at Kazeroon, also the pro- 
perty of the Persian Government, was repaired, and a separate entrance and 
separate premises provided for the use of the clerk of the Persian Adminis- 
tration. ‘ 

» ~~ (1.) The necessity for this arrangement is to prevent the premises oc- 

cupied by this. Department being overrun by mobs of discontented 

_ people, who on the slightest provocation, rush to the telegraph 

office in hopes of obtaining redress. 

An English-speaking clerk was entertained from the st 

November 1896 at the cost of the Persian Government to work in 

English in the Ispahan city office. By this means the time occu- 

fiteane pied in the delivery of telegrams for the city is reduced. This 
ti clerk also works in English to Yezd, where the Imperial bank | 

Oe propose engaging a signaller with a knowledge of English for their 
Rot OME SES eet te LARS ' : Meat 
On the 5th May the office at Dasht Arjinwas looted by a party of Kash 
Rook totes and the whole of the electricai instruments, clocks, tools, etc. 

‘ 















en charged against the oyalty for 
Is tions.—During 1896-97 there was only one total inte ; 
ours, 53 minutes, at Dasht Arjin office, due to the. gence mentioned | 
the last paragraph. That this interruption was of so. duration is entire- - 

ly due to the bravery and devotion to duty of Sergeant Newey, R.E., and his 
_ head gholam Abdullah, who pushed through from Kazeroon to Dasht Arjin at" 

the risk of their lives, Sergeant Newey incurring serious personal injury from 

the performance of this dangerous duty. _ ape 
The interruptions on this section from all causes during the past three 
years have been :— <i 3 
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Of the above interruptions to one wire during 1896-97, one lasted 2co} 
hours, and was due to an insulator having been smashed by a bullet during the 
disturbances in the south of Persia, following the Shah’s assassination. 

* 


52. The causes of the faults are summarised as follows :—~ 
Number. Duration, 


d Hours, 
Definitely traced to preventable causes :— 

Faulty construction and maintenance , . . 3 9°68 

Working parties pk he . . . — _ ix 
Unpreventable :— é 4 

Cyclones and exceptional storms . . 9 , , 13°50 fe 

Floods . . . . . . . . Soil n Kad 

Lightning . ° : . . . . . 2 37°48 

Snow ‘ . ° . . 5 —— —— 

Fires . woe ‘ . . . ee — 

Trees falling other than those caused by cyclones . = —— — 

Animals and birds o% . . hve . . 12 145'3¢e 

Malice . . . . . i . . 17 336°39 
Other unpreventable causes ;-— 

Faults in offices . . ot Sawte <iae . « 4 10°55 

Unknown causes * ° ° . . 5 79°52 


The interruptions caused by birds during the year were heavier than usual 
This is attributed to the very bad state of the roads over the mountain Passes 
in the south of Persia, and the consequent large mortality among e 
animals, Vultures attracted by the carcasses when rising come in constant 
contact with the wires, or deposit offal on them. : 


53. There were 252 acts of wilful damage committed during 1806. Rais 
57 less than in 1895-96, and 79 less than in’ 894-05. 4 896-97, being 


Wilful damage caused interruptions on the several wires as follows :— 















ge OF th 

mai balanico s 6,269 has been charged against the Jask 

accounts for wilful damage are made up ak the 1st February 

to 31st January of each year to suit the convenience of the Persian Govern. 

ment. 

55. Although there was a decrease in the number of acts of wilful damage, 

the injury done to the insulators and wires was greater, and owing to the dis- 

turbed state of the country, during May especially, the difficulty of repairing 

the line was increased, and the interruptions lasted longer than they would 
have done under ordinary circumstances, 

The late Shah was assassinated on the 1st May 1896, but notwithstanding 
the state of anarchy which prevailed in Southern Persia, our relations with the 
Persian authorities and people were as cordial as ever, and it is a subject for 
congratulation and a sign of the goodwill of the generality of the Persian people 
that fewer acts of wilful damage were committed than in previous years, 

56. The principal disturbances and outrages which occurred during the 
year have been fully reported to Government, and those of the local Chiefs and 
people who rendered conspicuous aid to the Department have been rewarded; - 
while claims have been submitted to the Persian Government, and for the most 
part met, for damage and injury done to members of the staff and property of 
the Indian Government. It may, however, be interesting to give a short sum=_ 
mary in this Report of the principal events which affected the Telegraph 








May 1st. Shah assassinated and arrangements made that soldiers in 
Shiraz should receive pay, ete. 

May sth. Dasht Arjin looted and all lines interrupted. Sergeant Newey, 
R.E., his head gholam and a labourer attacked on way to fault. Sergeant 
Newey very badly beaten and rendered unconscious ; whole party stripped. 
Several gholams robbed of their horses and stripped while performing their 
duties. 

Shiraz City in a state of uproar and riot; Jews’ quarters attacked ; some 
20 private houses looted, but our people unmolested. 

Dehbeed office besieged by marauding Arabs. Arrangements made with 
ex-Governor of Abadeh to aid Mr. Jefferies in defence of buildings, and also 
with Khawam at Shiraz for a relief party to go to Dehbeed, accompanied by 
Inspector Blackman. Roads between Kazeroon and Shiraz strewn with mer- 
chandise, and all roads in Persia Pronounced unsafe and traffic along them 
stopped, 

May 22nd. Post from Shiraz attacked two miles north of Kazeroon. 

June. Regiment in Teheran mutinied for pay. Affairs very disturbed at 
Shuster. Mr Panfield all but killed. Messrs. Hotz’ office looted. Assistant 
Surgeon Salts en route to Shiraz was attacked and struck on the face by a slug. 

September. Gholam stopped by highwaymen, 

October. Ferash or caretaker at Konar Takhteh robbed and _ brutally 
treated. Governor of Borasjoon threatened to boycott the clerk at Burasjoon 
office and caused people to write defamatory letters about him. The Resident at 
Bushire when passing through Borasjoon proved these allegations to-be false. 

October 23rd. Riots broke out at Kashan and lasted until 1ath. 

October 27th. Telegraph tofangchee badly beaten at Dasht Arjin. 

November 4th. Post robbed between Soh and Kashan., 

November 18th, Reports from Shiraz of this date show that Fars is ina 
state of anarchy and Kashgai tribes are in revolt, Robberies take place night- 


® Note,—300 krans ™ 10 rupees at the present rate of exchange, 



















oS. The new quarters for the staff at Teheran wete occupied 
an ' - 


_ buildings and ground surrounding them. 
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The new quarters for the Director are in an advanced stage of construc- ft 
tion. The site has been laid out and partly planted, and the 24 Persian yards 
of ground required to complete the site were purchased on the 23rd March 1897. 


Medical. 


58. Dr. Scully acted as senior Medical Superintendent at Teheran for 
eight months during the absence on furlough of Dr. Odling, C.M.G,, and Dr. 
Scully's place at Shiraz was filled by Assistant Surgeon F. Salts, of the Indian 
Medical Department. ‘ 

The health of the staff was considerably better than in 1£95-96, but. there 
was a good deal of fever at Shiraz in July and August 1896.7 9 4 


Meteorology. 


59. At the request of the Meteorological Reporter, India, daily telegrams | 
reporting the state of the weather at Teheran and Ispahan were sent to him 
from the 15th of November 1896 to 15th March 1897. 


MESHED LINE. 


€0. Maintenanceand Repairs.—1,240 new juniper poles and 3,886 Indian 
Field pattern insulators were placed in position; also 487 old poles were re- 
sa after rotten bases had been sawn off. The re-poling, re-insulating, and 
Britannia jointing of the whole line has now been completed, and a new loop line 
erected at Aiwanikief to carry the wires into the new Telegraph Office, and a 
diversion made to secure a better crossing of the Gorgerood river. | 
A sum of krans 24,695 was received from the Persian Government in July 
1896, being the last instalment of a sum of krans 98,780 sanctioned by the 
Persian Government for the purpose of putting this line into thorough repair. 
Details of the expenditure are given in the Appendix. 
- 61. Offices.—A new office was fitted up at Aiwanikief in October 1896. “ 


62. Jnterruptions.—The line was interrupted for 186 hours 25 minutes 
during the year. The interruptions from all causes during the past three years” 
were :— 

Hours. Min. 


1894-95 + . ‘ . al) ean Tg .° 581 2 
1895-90 . A . ° . . . + 397 18 
1896-97 . , A BAT : . ° « 186 25 













1895-90. 1894-95. * 










Wiiful damage . . . . . . 144 47 
Camels . . . . . . ° 18 30 
Clerks in stations " P 3 : itil 
Defective insulation ° * ° ¢ Nil 
Floods and storms ‘ ° ° baa Veer Mag) 
Working party .  . . ; a. ore Nil 
Unknown causes . ° : aA ge 48 





S lar re itis ;; i 
damages perpetrated on their sections. 169 acts ‘of willal” datas 
committed during the year, ora decrease of 276 as compared with last 







Bs ; 3 and the better 
ul damage speaks well for the influence | 
n charge (Mr. Wood) with the Persian officials 
th the offices at Meshed and Semnan were invaded by 
nd mobs, the difficulties were satisfactorily arranged, 
03 Trafic.—The table below shows the amount of paid conversational 
traffic, etc., carried by the line during 1895-96 and 1896-97. 










Total Paid Conversation 
re eed ering State Meseages only. 


Year. 

















1895-96 


ao. ‘ > * a - 3,123 krans 
a 97 . . . . . . 


2,993 ” 


814 karns 
1,195 ” 





BORASJOON-AHWaz LINE, 


64. Owing to the difficulties of obtaining funds from the Persian Govern- 
ment and the large amount of repairs necessary, it has not been possible to make 
this line satisfactory. 


STORES. 


~ 65. During the past year the Principal’ items of expenditure under this 
head have been as follows :— 
Roa p. 
Purchase of stores.in India, | , “i + 414-14 00 
London stores, including frieght, landing 
charges and exchange , : a * 7510 4 2 
Stores from other Departments , - + 3440 6 0 


and the following were the principle issues of stores :— 


Repairs to cable ier aive . e + 23,118 0 10 
Repairs and renewals of land line 


: +, 3124. 01 

Issues to signal offices, including Persian Sec- 
tion. . . . . . é. + 278,384 4 10 
Issues to cable steamer . : y + 32,112 3 0 


Personnel. 


66. The Director, Persian Section, brings prominently to notice the good 
services rendered by the members of his staff at the time of the assassination of 
the late Shah ; Mr. Assistant Superintendent Stainton and Messrs. Inspectors 
Jefferies, Newey (Sergeant, R.E ), and Blackman, also Head Gholam Abdullah, 
being specially mentioned. Mr. Jefferies received the thanks of the Secretary 
of State and a bonus of R500, Sergeant Newey was pemaet to full sergeant in 
his corps and received a special double increment o pay, and Head Gholam 
Abdullah was also rewarded. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Wells, R.E., C.LE., the Director of the Persian Section, 
received the thanks of the Secretary of State for his services on the above 
occasion, and was permitted by the Secretary of State to accept a sword of 
honour which, together with a firman, had been prepared for presentation to 
him by the late Nassared-Din Shah, These were presented to him by his 
successor, the present Shah, in June 1896. Lieutenant-Colonel Wells held 
ch of the Persian Section throughout the year, his ordinary duties bein 
greatly increased through his having to supetintend the building at Teheran of 
quarters for the numerous staff, and a residence for the Director. He 
administered his section with his usual success, and my best thanks are due 
to him. . 

_, Mr. W. K. Wood, Assistant Superintendent, held charge of the Meshed 
Line, which he worked with the best results. ‘sy 
; G 


















his charge most satisfactorily, retired on pension on the 19thi February 
The Department has lost the services of a most conscientious and ¢ 
officer by his retirement, and I take this opportunity of again expressing my 
warmest thanks for the assistance he has invariably eas bectans. eae 
__ Mr. Sealy, the new Director, expresses his satisfaction with his staff. — 
Those at Karachi during the time of the plague worked in a most praiseworthy 
manner under the able control of Mr, J. Huntley, Assistant Superintendent. 
As mentioned in paragraph 44 of this report, Mr. R. C. Campbell, Assist- 
ant Superintendent, by his tact and coolness prevented serious complications 
during a riot which occurred at Bushire in January 1897. For his services on 
‘the occasion he received the thauks of the Secretary of State and was awarded 
a bonus of R500. 


My best thanks are also due to Mr. C. E. J. Twisaday, the senior clerk 
in my office, who, during my absence in Persia in September and October 1895, 
and again while I was at the International Telegraph Conference at Buda-Pesth 
for six weeks during June and July 1896, conducted the current duties of my 
office, and who, owing to his thorough knowledge on all trafbe points, was of the 
greatest assistance to me. Mr, Twisaday, in communication with Mr, Neilson 
of the Eastern Telegraph Company, was permitted by the Secretary of State to 
ts, Bate the Intenational Ielegrapn Service Regulations as revised at Buda- 

esth. 

Although the voluminous and ever-increasing account work relating to traffic 
is dealt with in this office, the administrative accounts of the Department are 
kept in India, and this separation of the administrative control from the accounts 
work would undoubtedly lead to unnecessary expenditure, trouble, and perhaps 
friction, if the Examiner of Accounts did not exercise much tact and discretion 
in his dealings with the Department. Mr. F. C. Godfrey‘ who has been for 
many years the Examiner of our Accounts, has now been transferred to another 
appointment, and I beg to record my appreciation of his services, and offer 
him my best thanks for his assistance and courtesy. 


INDIA OFFICE, B. T. Frincu, 
roth November 1897. Director-in-Chief. 
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